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The Jubilee of Pius X. 


~~ 


ON the 18th of this month Pius X. will complete fifty years 
of his priesthood. The approach of the day will recall vividly 
to his mind a quiet ordination ceremony at Castelfranco, a 
country town in the diocese of Treviso, in the province of 
Venice. It was the town to which, in his boyhood, he had 
walked daily to school, for he is a native of Riese, a village 
lying some three or four miles to the north of Castelfranco, not 
far from the line where the Venetian Alps begin to rise out of 
the flat plain. His parents, as we all know, were poor, his 
father having been during his lifetime the cursore municipale 
of the township. Often during Beppo’s childhood, for so he 
was familiarly called, had they and their children felt the pinch 
of want, but their poverty was borne in the spirit which made 
them, as it has made so many other poor families who are the 
pride of the Catholic Church, a living illustration of the truth 
of the first Beatitude. As the child grew into boyhood, his 
spiritual and intellectual promise attracted the attention of two 
persons. Don Fusarini, his parish priest, was the first to open 
out to him the idea of the priesthood, an idea to which he 
joyfully responded, and this friend, after giving him private 
lessons in Latin, arranged for him to attend the gymnasium at 
Castelfranco. The other friend was, like himself, of humble 
origin, and a native of Riese, but was now what Beppo was 
destined to be some day, Cardinal Patriarch of Venice. This 
Cardinal Monico used to visit Riese from time to time, and 
always showed a paternal interest in his young fellow-townsman. 
He nominated him to a burse at the Little Seminary of Padua, 
a school of recognized excellence. There he was sent when he 
was sixteen, but two years later his father died, and it became a 
question whether he must not sacrifice his prospects of an 
ecclesiastical career, and with his brother Angelo work for the 
support of his widowed mother and sisters. It would have 
been a duty had not the mother refused to allow of it. With 
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the heroism of a true Christian mother, she would take upon 
herself the burden of toil and suffering rather than see her son 
disappointed of his cherished purpose. His school course at 
Padua completed, he passed on to the Greater Seminary of his 
own diocese at Treviso. In both places the reports entered on 
the registers show how well he had merited the esteem of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and now the time had come for his 
elevation to the priesthood. By a happy chance the Bishop 
found it convenient to hold his ordination on this occasion at 
Castelfranco, and it became possible for his mother and family 
to be present. They were too poor to hire a conveyance, and 
perhaps too hardy to need it, but they walked the distance from 
the village in the early hours of the morning. An ordination 
is always a touching ceremony to witness, and we can realize 
the mother’s consolation as she saw the Bishop's hands laid on 
her first-born’s head, and knew that the mystic grace had 
passed into his soul. Then she took him back with her to Riese, 
the next day to experience a further consolation when she heard 
his first Mass, and received Communion from his hands. Two 
touching ceremonies, the stupendous dignity of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate! Yet who could have supposed that 
the jubilee of their occurrence would be celebrated by the 
Catholics of all nations gathering round the throne of St. Peter. 
His seminary professors may possibly have seen in their 
pupil qualities marking him out for future distinctions, but the 
external circumstances pointed rather to a life spent in the 
precious but unobtrusive ministrations of a country priest ; and 
for the next seventeen years out of the fifty that have elapsed 
that was what resulted. 

Some days after the ordination he was sent as assistant 
priest to Tombolo, a village on the further side of Castelfranco, 
and there he found himself under the rule of an aged curato, who 
seems to have kept him rather tightly in leading strings. Still 
it was good for one destined to command that he should learn 
from the first to run in harness, and meanwhile he found plenty 
of congenial work to exercise his zeal. He preached, he 
catechized the children, he visited the sick and poor; and in 
each of these departments of priestly activity he gathered good 
harvests, and endeared himself to his people. Nor, if Don 
Costantini was strict with him, did he fail to recognize and to 
delight in the promise that was in him. “Mark me,” he is 
reported to have said in those days: “Don Beppo is a 
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good, fine young man. Before long we shall see him priest of 
one of the most important parishes in the diocese ; then in red 
stockings; and then?” Though Don Costantini presumably did 
not mean to be taken literally, his words show how soon the 
zeal and enterprize of the future Pope began to manifest itself. 
After nine years of useful obscurity at Tombolo, he was appointed 
arch-priest of Salzano. This is a town near Mestre, and therefore 
not far from Venice, though still in the diocese of Treviso. He 
was now the pastor of some five hundred souls, with two other 
priests to work under him, and was not quite so hampered for 
want of means. He was, therefore, freer to carry out his own 
ideas of the ministry, but he continued to attach the chief 
importance to the three departments of the ministry that have 
been mentioned. He was assiduous in preaching, and _ his 
sermons were of the right sort, not set discourses delivered 
when custom and occasion demanded, but fervent addresses to 
his people, whose needs he understood, and whose minds and 
hearts he had an intense desire to instruct and enkindle. He 
was assiduous in catechizing, convinced that it was by a 
thorough training of the children that he could take the best 
security for the preservation of faith and religious practice in 
the coming generations. But, above all, he was the friend of 
the poor, whose condition he understood from his own hard 
experiences in the past. He spent little on himself, so little 
that his life in this respect hardly differed from what it had 
been in his youth, but to the extent of his means, and even 
beyond his means, he was lavish in his expenditure on the poor; 
so much so, that his two sisters who kept house for him, were 
often hard put to in their endeavour to keep him from giving 
away most necessary articles of food or apparel. Nor did his 
solicitude for the poor confine itself to this kind of almsgiving 
in cases of urgent distress. Since the time when he was at 
Tombolo, perhaps since the time when he was a student in the 
Seminary, but still more, now that at Salzano he had wider 
opportunities of observation and action, he turned his attention 
to those perplexing questions concerning the lot of the poor, 
which the changes of agricultural and commercial conditions 
have caused to be so urgent. The working-man now finds his 
employment precarious to a degree far beyond what it was in 
the past, and if in mere figures his wages have risen, their 
purchasing value, in many places, has greatly fallen. What is 
to be the remedy for a state of things which neither human 
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endurance nor Christian charity can tolerate much longer? In 
many lands this question is exercising the minds of the clergy, 
and in northern Italy the Abbate Sarto was becoming prominent 
among such social workers. His rural banks (casse ruralt) 
through which the poor could in time of need borrow money 
at a low rate of interest, originally intended as an experiment 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Salzano and the surrounding 
districts, were found to be so beneficial that they spread rapidly 
from place to place, until they became a stable institution 
throughout North Italy. Nor was this the only remedial 
scheme for social improvement which originated in his mind, 
and passed from Salzano into general acceptance. Still, he was 
no socialistic dreamer, and always insisted that the true way of 
reform was, not by setting class against class, but by the 
co-operation of rich and poor on the basis of Christian principles, 
and under the influence of the Christian spirit. 

In 1875, to the deep regret of the people of Salzano, he was 
transferred to Treviso. His talents were now fully recognized, and 
it was judged that a more important sphere should be assigned 
for their use. Accordingly he was appointed to quite a group of 
responsible offices. He was made Canon Theologian of the 
Cathedral, Prosynodal Examiner, first Professor of Dogma then 
Rector of the Episcopal Seminary, and, after a short interval, 
Chancellor of the diocese and Vicar-General. To the require- 
ments of these various charges he appears to have risen without 
difficulty, and they furnished him with valuable opportunities 
for studying the working of the Church’s system as a whole. 
This was especially the case when Bishop Zinelli, finding 
himself to be past work, confided practically the entire admi- 
nistration of the diocese to his hands. Of two things he 
became firmly convinced by his experience at this time, that 
whereas the revival of the religious spirit in the masses must 
be the chief aim of the modern Italian clergy, the key to 
this revival was in the effectual training of the clergy, and the 
key to this was in the administration of the Seminaries. Hence 
at Treviso, in the discharge of his office as Rector, he took 
particular pains with his young Levites, and afterwards as 
Bishop he did not think it sufficient to provide them with good 
superiors and teachers, but paid them frequent visits himself, 
gave them ready access to his presence, taught them to confide 
in him as a father, and directed their aspirations to the highest 
standard of priestly life. When Bishop Zinelli died in 1879, 
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the Chapter of Treviso testified to their opinion of what he had 
done for the diocese during four short years, by unanimously 
electing him to be Vicar Capitular during the vacancy. 
They were even hoping that he might be made their new 
Bishop. This, indeed, did not happen, for the see was given 
to Don Giuseppe Callegari, his old school-fellow at Padua. 
But a more happy selection could not have been made, 
for its effect was to bring these two men once more together 
and cause them to become life-long friends and fellow- 
labourers. Don Callegari kept Don Sarto as his Vicar-General, 
and from that time onwards they were of one mind as 
to the methods by which the people were to be regenerated. 
It is this which explains why in his first creation of Cardinals, 
Pius X. promoted, together with his Cardinal Secretary, just 
this one other, Bishop Callegari, by that time Bishop of Padua. 
He wished evidently to give all possible advantage of position 
to the man to whom he chiefly looked to continue his social 
work in the north. 

We trust it may not be so in the future, but in the past Don 
Sarto’s ecclesiastical life seems to have run in successive periods 
of nine to ten years each. He was nine years at Tombolo, nearly 
nine years at Salzano, nine at Treviso, nine at Mantua, and only 
just ten at Venice. His elevation to the Episcopate and appoint- 
ment to the see of Mantua, took place in 1884. Mantua was a 
difficult post for a Bishop to fill, so much had it suffered from 
the political difficulties of the time. For years past it had either 
been left without episcopal rule, or had had it persistently 
impeded by anti-clerical opposition. Moreover, the Italian 
Government, on annexing the province, had secularized all 
the monasteries and convents, laid crushing taxes on every 
species of Church property, and cast the entire weight of its 
influence into the scale hostile to religious instruction and 
observance. To cope with such a situation an able prelate 
was required, and the Bishops of North Italy being consulted, 
could recommend no one more suitable than the Vicar-General 
of Treviso. Leo XIII. took their recommendation and 
appointed him, but we can imagine with what hesitations and 
anxieties he entered upon his task. Mgr. de Waal, in his Life 
of Pius X., published at the beginning of his Pontificate, had 
the useful thought of referring to the archives of the Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, in which the triennial Reports 
of the Bishops to the Holy See are preserved. From Bishop 
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Sarto’s Report of 1885, we learn that the clergy of the diocese, 
now that the Religious had been ejected, were sadly insufficient 
in number for the posts requiring to be filled, that they had lost 
heart in the face of the discouraging outlook, and that for 
the most part they had grown remiss in their duty. The laity 
generally, on the other hand, had become estranged from the 
Church. Few came to Mass or the sacraments, many were not 
even baptized or validly married, whilst their notions of the 
Church’s doctrine and of the motives animating her ministers 
were drawn not from authentic sources, but from the interested 
misrepresentations of her enemies. If the clergy attempted 
to seek out the people in their homes, they knew that they 
could not expect even common civility, and might easily meet 
with downright insult or brutality. The prospect looked 
hopeless, still the choice of Bishop Sarto was justified by the 
results. A complete transformation was out of the question, 
but he applied himself resolutely to the task, and by the end 
of his nine years’ tenure of the see a distinct change for the 
better was perceptible. The Mantuans had watched his life 
of self-sacrifice, his affection for the poor, his diligence and 
sincerity in promoting their welfare. They saw that he was 
their sincere friend, they loved him, and were prepared to give 
him an unprejudiced hearing. Then he preached and instructed 
in season and out of season, and caused his clergy to do the 
same. Much disillusionment followed, and under its influence 
the smouldering embers of the faith of their childhood were 
rekindled in many hearts. When this point d’appui had been 
obtained the rest was less difficult, and he showed his dis- 
cernment by banding the practising Catholics together in 
associations, and utilizing such occasions for large gatherings 
as were supplied by the recurrence of the centenaries of 
St. Anselm and St. Aloysius, in 1886 and 1891. He under- 
stood how, when multitudes meet together for impressive demon- 
strations, and proclaim openly their attachment to their faith, 
the weaker brethren are strengthened, and human respect, 
which accounts for the majority of the abstentions from religious 
practice, loses many of its terrors. 

It was a signal testimony to the excellence of Bishop 
Sarto’s work at Mantua that, when in 1893 the Patriarchal See 
of Venice became vacant, there was once more a general 
consensus of opinion that he was the man to succeed to it. 
Leo XIII., who had been highly delighted with his administra- 
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tion of Mantua, thought so too, and appointed him in the June 
of 1893, promoting him simultaneously to the dignity of 
Cardinal. Next to the Holy See, Venice is the most dignified 
of the Sees of Italy, and probably also the most influential. 
No wonder that the humble-minded native of Riese should feel 
appalled at the prospect of having to sustain such unexpected 
dignities and responsibilities, or that he should have fallen ill 
when the news reached him. But no choice was left him by 
the Pontiff who had power to bind in conscience. So he obeyed, 
and entered on his new office in the same spirit of faith and 
trust which had strengthened him hitherto. It was God’s work, 
and God would guide and uphold His instrument. But it is an 
illustration of the apostolic poverty in which he had been living 
at Mantua, and was about to enter the palace of the Patriarchs, 
that having no means with which to purchase a scarlet cappa 
magna, he had planned with his sisters, who were still his 
housekeepers, to have his violet one dyed. The process was 
not successful, but fortunately led to the fact getting known. 
The Mantuan ladies were of course glad of the opportunity of 
showing their affection for the pastor they were losing. 

Their new Patriarch was not a stranger to the Venetians. 
He was a native of the territory which had” formerly belonged 
to their city, and was still part ot the administrative province. 
He was known to them personally from having preached often 
in their pulpits during his residence at Salzano. The fame, too, 
had reached them of his good work, not only at Mantua, but 
throughout the north, for by this time the Catholics of North 
Italy were banded together in associations of one kind or 
another, most helpful for the revival of the religious spirit, and 
it was to an impulse received from Don Sarto that they were 
mainly due. They were grateful to have such a man set 
over them, and they received him with a warm welcome. 
He had indeed a trouble with the Government, which in 
the first instance refused him the ereguatur, but so successful 
was his diplomacy that this trouble resulted in confirming 
rather than destroying the good opinion of his personality 
already formed by the civil rulers. Always afterwards 
his relations with them remained amicable, and as cordial 
as was consistent with the essential opposition of their views. 
Moreover, when in 1901 the King sent a Royal Duke to 
represent him at the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new Campanile of San Marco, a difficult occasion was again 
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made the means of further improving the modus vivendi; for 
when about to bless the foundation-stone he succeeded in so 
wording his address as, without the slightest compromise of 
principle, to send every one away pleased. It was the same 
in his dealing with the local authorities. Often, of course, they 
were in antagonism to his religious aims, but they were usually 
attracted by the charm of his personality, and the effect was to 
minimize, if not remove, the evils consequent on the present 
tension between Church and State. 

We may pass over the details of his spiritual work at 
Venice, as they are not required for our present purpose. 
Suffice it to say that he pursued the same ends as at Treviso 
and at Mantua, and pursued them by the same methods. Still, 
as Bishop of so important a city, and as the now trusted leader 
of the Catholic party in North Italy, he was able not merely to 
repeat his former achievements, but to carry them on to higher 
stages of development. So by the time of his election to the 
Papacy a paper like the Z7zbuna could say of him, “ Pius is 
a politician of the first rank. He has succeeded in reuniting 
the clerical party in Venice, and with its help he controls the 
council, the public life, and the whole city.” This indeed is a 
version of the facts as seen through anti-clerical eye-glasses. 
Still, it is a testimony to the success of the Patriarch’s apostle- 
ship, and to the verity of facts which presented in their true 
colours should read rather thus: “ By his fervent advocacy of 

.Catholic principles he brought back large numbers to the 
practice of their religion, and taught them how to band together 
for defence against their persecutors. The practising Catholics 
in their turn made their just influence felt in the council and the 
public life of the whole city.” 


We have dwelt thus briefly on the character of the earlier 
life and work of Pius X., both because the occasion of the 
Jubilee suggests such a retrospect, and because it explains why 
the choice of the Cardinals fell upon one whom the outside 
world had not included among the eligible. It is the duty of 
the Electors to choose the candidate they consider the best, and 
this means that they must take account of the state of the 
world he will have to deal with. On this question as to the 
sort of Pope the times required there seems to have been 
an intelligible difference of opinion among the members of the 
Conclave of 1903. The supreme ruler they were about to 
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elect would have to deal with questions of various sorts; 
with intellectual questions bearing on the relation of inherited 
Catholic faith to the present state of human knowledge and 
theorizing ; with diplomatic questions bearing on the relations 
between the Church and civil Governments ; and with spiritual 
and social questions affecting the Christian life of the people, 
and the temporal welfare of the poorer classes. On the other 
hand, it was neither necessary nor possible that he should enter 
upon his Pontificate equally versed in all the branches of his 
future administration. Human nature is limited, and it suffices 
if a Pope has at his service a competent staff through whose 
departmental labours he can be provided with the necessary 
materials, and through whose experienced counsels he can be 
aided in forming his judgments. Nor does this mean, in the 
case of a Pope any more than in the case of a King or a Prime 
Minister, that for the subjects which he has not made specially 
his own he must be a puppet in the hands of his subordinates. 
A Pope particularly is sure not to have been chosen unless he 
is known to have some reasonable acquaintance with a wide 
range of ecclesiastical subjects, and some sound principles 
of judgment to apply to the facts which a growing experience 
will not fail to store up in his mind. It is rot usually thought 
in their respective offices that our Home Secretaries or Ministers 
of War are mere puppets, and those who have had to see on 
business Popes such as Leo XIII. or Pius X. notice how 
they have always insisted on understanding every point for 
themselves, how with this object they would carefully study 
reports, make criticisms, ask questions, order further facts or 
opinions to be collected, and how determined they were to 
be personally convinced before proceeding to final decisions. 
Certainly Pius X., though it has been suggested of him by 
many a caterer for the public press, is the last man in the world 
to allow himself to be treated as a puppet by any class of his 
advisers. 

Still, though a Pope cannot be expected to be fully equipped 
at the time of his election for all the varieties of the subject- 
matter on which he will have to decide, and although his 
decisions on these various subjects can none the less inspire 
confidence, it does make a difference which of the subjects for 
his solicitude he has next his heart, especially if the result of 
his predilection for it is that he has spent a lifetime in 
studying it, and has acquired a reputation for his success in 
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dealing with it. For in this case his predilection is likely to 
impart a special direction to his Pontificate, and in all that 
appertains to it he will speak with an authority which, being 
personal as well as official, is the more calculated to obtain 
assent and adhesion. Hence the question before the Electors 
of 1903, Does the Church in its present crisis need most an 
intellectual Pope, or a diplomatic Pope, or a Pope fitted to take 
the lead in a vast movement for the renewal of the religious 
spirit among the people and the betterment of their social 
conditions ? 

Much could be said on behalf of each of these alternatives, 
but the feeling of the majority appears to have been in 
favour of the last-mentioned. To repel the assaults of mis- 
guided intellect, to humour the susceptibilities of civil 
Governments, we can imagine the advocates of this alternative 
saying, are matters of importance which no Pope can afford 
to neglect ; but the chief necessity of the time is to bring the 
people back to Christ, and the more we can succeed in accom- 
plishing this, the more the other matters will tend to settle them- 
selves in a satisfactory manner. Civil Governments cannot but 
be largely influenced by the wishes of the people who elect them ; 
and there is a vast deal in the truth which St. Paul enunciates 
in the words, “The animal man understandeth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
There will always be intellectual difficulties te try man’s faith, 
but their number and gravity will increase or diminish in 
proportion as hearts are set wrong or right. 

As soon as the majority in the Conclave had resolved that 
this principle was to prevail, it must have been almost a fore- 
gone conclusion with them that the Cardinal Patriarch of 
Venice was the man marked out by divine providence for the 
Pontificate. His whole life,as we have seen, had been domi- 
nated by just this purpose of reviving the religious spirit, and 
he more than any other Italian Cardinal, perhaps more than any 
Cardinal anywhere, had succeeded in doing it. Moreover, if 
he was sprung from the poor, in his early days had experienced 
their privations himself, and ever after had been in intimate con- 
tact with them; if he had never wished, even in the days of his 
highest exaltation, to disown his class or disengage himself from 
its mode of living and thinking—were not these additional 
qualifications which contributed to render him the ideal man 
for this universal charge? 
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Pius X. has not been more than five years on the throne, 
but, after the manner of so many of his predecessors, he has 
accomplished a surprising amount of work in that short space. 
The nature of much of it has, of course, been determined, not 
so much by his spontaneous impulses, as by the constraint of 
circumstances, Still, one can trace throughout it all the 
influence of the ideas for which he was chosen. These ideas 
he set forth in lucid terms in the Encyclical in which he 
announced his accession. Most of us remember the one phrase 
which he gave in that Encyclical as the motto of his Pontificate, 
“to restore all things in Christ,” but the whole Encyclical is 
worthy to be frequently re-read and studied, for it expounds a 
whole programme of Catholic action, and answers entirely to the 
expectations which caused the Electors to choose him. Almost 
everywhere, he says, we see an impious war being waged against 
God. It is the simple truth that the “Gentiles are raging, 
and the people imagining vain things,” so much so, that the 
common cry of the enemies of God is “ Depart from us.” The 
majority of men have ceased to show reverence towards the 
eternal God, and pay no attention to His Supreme will in 
the relations of their private and public life; nay, even strive 
with all their might, and by every expedient, to root out the 
very memory and knowledge of God. To such a degree of 
boldness and madness is this war on religion carried by attacks 
on the doctrines of faith,and on the duties of men to God; 
and on the other hand, by man setting himself in the place of 
God, and claiming to be adored as God—that it may well seem 
as if we are experiencing a foretaste of the evils reserved for the 
last days. 

Victory is always on the side of God, and sooner or later it 
is certain that He will arise and confound His enemies. 
Meanwhile, it is our duty to hasten the advent of this day of 
Divine triumph, not only by crying out continually, “ Let God 
arise,” but by vindicating by word and action His right to be 
worshipped and obeyed. Nor is it the law of nature only which 
demands this of us, but also concern for the common good of 
our race, for, although the men of the day are continually 
extolling what they call the progress of humanity, what we chiefly 
see around us is an internecine war, one might almost say of all 
against all. True, there is a desire for peace in the hearts of 
many, and we hear of a “party of order” being formed to 
maintain it. But all is in vain, for there is but one true “ party 
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of order,” the party of God. It is this which we must foster 
and extend, if we are moved by a sincere desire for peace. 
And how is it to be done? Only through Jesus Christ. “No 
other foundation can any man lay, save that which is already 
laid, which is Christ Jesus.” We must then strive to bring back 
the human race to acceptance of the rule of Christ. When that 
is achieved, they will already have returned to God; and not 
to the God of the materialists who sits idly apart regardless 
of human affairs, but to the true and the living God, One in 
nature, Three in persons, the Creator of the world, the wise 
Disposer of all things, the most just Law-giver who punishes 
the guilty and promises rewards to the virtuous. And to Christ 
the way is through the Church, which Christ founded and to 
which He entrusted His doctrine and His Commandments, 
together with rich stores of grace for the sanctification and 
salvation of men. ‘Let the Church,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“be your hope, let the Church be your salvation, let the Church 
be your refuge.” We must then endeavour to bring men back 
to the Church by rooting out that fearful blasphemy whereby 
man has sought to substitute himself for God, by claiming for 
the holy laws and counsels of the Gospel their ancient honour, 
by instilling more solidly the truths committed to the Church, 
together with its doctrines concerning the sanctity of marriage, 
the instruction and education of the young, the right of property 
and the lawful use of it, the duties which men owe to their 
rulers, the balance which should be preserved in accordance 
with Christian law and custom between the different classes in 
human society. 

It is this which Pius X. means when he proclaims his desire 
to “restore all things in Christ.” It is too ambitious, too 
impossible an object for attainment, some may say. It is 
indeed, but the Church which in her beginnings christianized 
first the Roman world, and then the pagan tribes of northern 
Europe, has still the same means at her service. Nor, when 
one considers them, are the causes which draw men or keep 
men from God in our days so very different in kind from 
what they were in the past. In all ages it is a question mainly 
to teaching the truth in Christ and of inducing men to emanci- 
pate themselves from the three concupiscences which St. James 
has named. Besides, if the wished-for end is unattainable in 
its entirety, it is certainly attainable in a greater or less degree. 
What then is the method to be pursued ? 
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The Encyclical here sketches out the policy with which its 
author’s name was already identified. The beginning must be 
made with the clergy. “Let our first care,” he says to the 
Bishops whom he is directly addressing, be “to form Christ in 
those who by the duty of their office are called to form Him 
in others,” whence he draws the conclusion, so consonant with 
his own past practice, “Let the Bishops pay special attention 
to their seminaries ; and see that sound doctrine and holy living 
flourish there.” Let them find their chief delight in these 
abodes of their young aspirants, and neglect nothing which 
the Council of Trent has prescribed for their greater utility ; 
and let them not be rash in laying hands on any one, but bear 
in mind that such as those they ordain will be, such will 
their flocks be. Then comes a passage in which Pius X. 
expresses his determination to preserve the younger clergy 
“from the insidious methods of that new and fallacious science, 
which has in it no savour of Christ, but strives by astute and 
deceptive reasonings to implant the errors of Rationalism or 
Semi-rationalism.” Further, though he would not discourage 
those younger clerics who may desire to apply themselves to 
the study of any kind of useful learning, in the hopes of being 
better able to defend the truth and refute the misrepresentations 
of the Church’s enemies, still his preference will always be for 
those priests who dedicate their lives to the welfare of souls by 
the exercise of such offices as become the priest studious for 
God’s glory. Among these offices he emphasizes the importance 
of preaching and religious instruction, since, man’s will being 
free, this is the chief means by which he can be brought to 
submit himself to the divine rule. 


How many are there who hate Christ, and abhor the Church and 
the Gospel, through ignorance rather than through malice; and this, 
not only among the masses who are more easily led into error, but even 
among the educated classes, men of more than average erudition not 
excepted. This is the chief cause of the loss of faith, for it is not from 
the progress of knowledge but from ignorance that faith suffers ; and 
it is where the ignorance is greater, that the lapse of faith is more 
common. Hence the commandment of Christ to His Apostles is 
—Go and teach all nations.” 


He would also have the clergy remember always that “the 
Lord is not in the whirlwind.” It is not by a bitter zeal that 
souls are gained to God, rather by this means they are hardened 
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in their errors and vices. Taught by the example of the Master 
and the precept of the Apostle the clergy must “reprove, entreat, 
rebuke,” but “in all patience:” their charity must be patient and 
kind “even to those who are hostile to us and persecute us.” 


These 


are less bad perhaps than they seem. By intercourse with others, by 
prejudices, by the counsels and examples of their companions, by a 
false human respect they have been drawn over to the side of the 
irreligious, but their will is not really so depraved as they themselves 
wish it to be supposed. Why should we not hope that the fire of 
Christian charity will expel the darkness from their minds and bring to 
them the light and peace of God? It may be that the fruit we seek 
through our labours will delay to come, but charity is never exhausted 
by having to wait, for it knows that God’s rewards are offered not to 
results but to intentions. 


These, according to the Encyclical, are the obligations the 
clergy must take on themselves in the work of restoring all 
things in Christ. But the Christian laity have their duties 
also, on their zealous discharge of which the hoped-for results 
will be largely dependent. Pius X. would have them band 
together for the good of religion in associations of various kinds. 
Only let them be under the leadership and direction of the 
Bishops whom Christ has set to rule in His Church. Let their 
membership be confined to those who are living good Christian 
lives ; and let them not waste their strength in barren specula- 
tive controversies, but remember that what the times require is 
action, and action consisting in the full and faithful observance 
of God’s laws and the Church’s, in the free and open profession 
of their religion, and in the exercise of works of charity of 
every kind, without self-seeking or regard for earthly interests. 
“Such example,” Pius X. adds, and shows the special bent of 
his mind by adding, “will have far more power to move hearts 
and to gain them than words or dissertations, however sublime.” 


These were the objects which on his accession to the 
Pontificate Pius X. set himself to attain. How deeply he is 
in earnest about the work, and how resolved to carry it through 
to the extent of his power, breaking down all obstacles in his 
path, is conspicuous in the whole tenour of his subsequent action. 
A month or two after his election an important Catholic 
Congress was to be held at Bologna. It was the nineteenth 
of a series, the purpose of which was to promote and organize 
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“Catholic action,” that is, Catholic religious and social work, 
throughout Italy. He himself had been mainly instrumental 
in initiating the first of the series, which was held at Piacenza 
in 1885. Ever since he had regarded them as a most valuable 
means of inducing the laity to co-operate for the restoration of 
the Christian life. Hence, on the assembling of the Bologna 
Congress he sent it a letter of cordial welcome, but when later 
he found that the socialistic tendencies of some of its members 
had introduced an element of conflict into their ranks, he 
treated the matter as urgent, and not only besought them to 
keep united lest their power for good should be undermined, 
but drew up for their guidance a syllabus gathered from the 
utterances of Leo XIII., laying down clearly and distinctly 
what must and what must not be held about the dominion and 
use of property. In the spring of the following year, that is, 
of 1904, came the commemoration of the thirteenth centenary 
of the death of St.Gregory the Great. It was a happy 
synchronism, for the self-same task of restoring all in Christ 
which was confronting the Holy See now, had confronted the 
great Pope by whom more than by any other the solid founda- 
tions of medieval Christendom were laid. Pius X. did not miss 
the opportunity, and in an Encyclical laden with apt quotations 
from St. Gregory’s writings showed how the methods which he 
himself was prescribing were the very methods which his 
illustrious predecessor had employed with such effect. In the 
spring of 1905 he began to take serious measures for a world- 
wide organization of the work of religious instruction. It was 
then that the Acerbo nimis was published, the Encyclical in 
which, after repeating with amplifications what he had said 
in his first Encyclical, about the prevailing ignorance of the 
Catholic doctrine being the chief cause of the decline of faith, 
he gives an admirable exposition of the art of catechizing, and 
ends with some prescriptions to ensure its regular use throughout 
the Church. Also at this time he took the first step towards 
the introduction of a uniform catechism into the schools of all 
lands, for he revised with his own hands the catechism already 
in use.in the north of Italy, prescribed it for the dioceses of the 
Roman province, whilst encouraging the Bishops to adopt it 
elsewhere. It is a most practical little catechism, containing 
an introductory part that even infants can understand, and then 
two parts, one for younger and one for older children, all 
arranged so that the later parts presuppose and develop what is 
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in the earlier. His measures for the reform of Church Music 
breathe the same anxiety to foster the religious spirit. He 
would have the music heard in the churches to be such as may 
aid the soul to realize more fully the solemn character of the 
mysteries enacted, deeming it is worse than useless when it 
tends to draw off attention to mundane thoughts. He must 
have felt acutely—indeed he told us that he did—having 
to forbid the formation of Assoctations Cultuelles in France. But 
again we can see how he was dominated by the conviction 
that the first necessity for the Church is to be free to carry out 
her own system in her own spirit, and to have her own prelates 
and clergy trained and chosen by herself. Was it not better 
for the Church of France that she should contend with the 
extremes of poverty rather than accept conditions enabling an 
anti-Christian Government to sow dissensions and alien ideas 
among clergy and people? 

Nor is it difficult to detect the same mental attitude in his 
war against Modernism. A writer for the English press, in 
reviewing the first five years of the present Pontificate, concludes 
that it has not been an unqualified success. He thinks that 
Pius X., though the most conscientious and earnest of men, is 
lacking in the breadth of view which characterized Leo XIII.; and 
he contrasts the way in which Pius has treated the Modernists 
and Christian Democrats with that in which Innocent III. 
treated St. Francis. It cannot, he thinks, be said of the Roman 
Church of the moment that “she thoroughly understands 
what no other Church has ever understood, how to deal with 
enthusiasts.” This critic might have reflected that Pius X. is 
more likely to understand his own work than any outsider. 
It may be doubted whether Lord Macaulay's famous remark 
has hit the mark. If by enthusiasts are meant eccentricities, 
or minds so wedded to their own opinions that they cannot 
submit to the judgment of authority, it might be fairly 
maintained that the Roman Church is less able to find a 
place for them in her system than any other communion in 
the world. What Pius X. felt about Modernism, as his own 
Encyclical has told us, is not only that it was unfounded in 
itself and opposed to the doctrines of which the Church is the 
divinely-appointed guardian, but that it was an error which 
cut at the very roots of that Catholic life which it is his 
mission, like a careful gardener, to revive and preserve. It is 
true the Modernists protest that the religious life of the Church 
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is the element in it they chiefly stand by, but Pius X. would 
say that what they are striving to do is to cut the flower of 
Christian piety away from its roots. Dissevered it may still 
retain its form and beauty for a while, but before long it must 
inevitably fade away and die. 


To conclude. Our retrospect has shown us our present 
Holy Father as raised up by Divine Providence to be in a very 
special sense the Pope of the Christian Life. From his youth 
upwards events were so disposed as to train him for a work of 
regeneration which in our present circumstances is so much 
needed. And now that we have learnt to know him and see 
him laying the foundations of his great undertaking, we 
cannot but recognize that in him God has once more given to 
the Church a true Leader, with a profound insight into the 
needs of his age, a clear conception of the remedies they require, 
and a strong will and determination to apply them. The more 
enthusiastically, then, will we gather round him at this time of 
Jubilee, with assurances of our loyal and affectionate obedience. 
Ad multos annos. 


VOL. CXII. Q 











Social Work in Catholic Schools. 


a 


IN an article in THE MONTH for February, 1908, entitled 
“ A Plea for Catholic Social Action,” we set forth some reasons 
which would seem to indicate that we are,as a body, by no 
means alive to the need at the present time for constructive 
social work. We have, as was there pointed out, a splendid 
opportunity just now of impressing upon society the principles 
laid down in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII. The well-being of 
the Church and the country depends in large measure upon 
our use of that opportunity. Public opinion is in a state of 
flux, and is looking for clear direction, If we will but set to 
work with something of the energy of our fellow-Catholics in 
Germany and Belgium, not only might we strengthen our own 
position and save numbers of our people from apostasy, but 
we might arrest the attention and evoke the sympathy of the 
many thousands of non-Catholics who are wandering among 
the débris of crumbling faiths. In another decade of years our 
appeal may come too late. ; 

In particular we pointed out three pressing néeds which 
Catholics in this country must make some endeavour to supply 
if they are to attain any measure of what may be called social 
consciousness. The first need was that of experts. The second 
was that of the study of social questions in our educational 
establishments. The third was that of institutions in which 
workmen might be trained to propagate Catholic social doctrine 
among their fellows. 

With the first and the third of these needs we hope to deal 
in subsequent papers. At present we propose to offer some 
remarks on the second, and to show by what means the boys 
in our Catholic schools and colleges might be given some 
knowledge of and some interest in the social duties which 
await them. 

Of the importance of beginning our social education at 
school only a few words need be said. Even those who are 
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most alive to the practical difficulties in the way are agreed 
as to the desirability of getting boys interested in social work. 
That these difficulties are not insurmountable we shall show 
ina moment. At present it will be enough to indicate briefly 
the need of surmounting them even were they more formidable 
than they actually are. 

We can scarcely hope that the next generation of Catholic 
laymen will be alive to their opportunities and even their duties 
as bearers of a great message unless the present generation of 
boys in our schools and colleges be trained to take an interest 
in social service. The work which awaits them is not the 
acquisition of mere technical knowledge to which a boy’s early 
education need have no direct reference, and which may be 
picked up in early manhood. Social work calls the whole man 
into play. It tests his early training. It appeals to character. 
The appeal may pass unheeded if our boys have not been 
taught to respond to it. They will brush aside their responsi- 
bilities unless they have been trained to welcome them. We 
are not, of course, here speaking of the spiritual foundation 
which must precede all really valuable social work. That we 
take for granted, as something absolutely indispensable. An 
intimate knowledge of their religion, devotionmto the sacraments, 
piety, self-control—all these we assume. But even pious boys 
may, in after-life, overlook their social and civic duties unless 
they have been convinced, during their school days, that such 
duties exist. 

This, then, is the first need : that boys even when at school 
should be got to realize that they are receiving an education not 
merely for their own benefit, but for the benefit of those among 
whom they are to live; that they have, in short, a mission in 
life for which they are now preparing themselves. 

M. Max Turmann, who has done so much of late to promote 
interest in social subjects among the Catholics of France, gives 
in his book L’Education Populaire (a volume which has been 
crowned by the Academy), some of the reasons which should 
urge the directors of Catholic schools to pay more attention to 
the subject which we are considering. He admits the practical 
difficulties in the way, but insists upon the need of overcoming 
them. 

In order to despise these numerous obstacles [he writes], let these 


educators imagine for a moment the penetrating force which Catholicism 
would speedily possess if boys in the colleges were moulded with a 
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view to this action. . . . What could these young men not accomplish 
if, together with their certificate on the completion of their studies, 
they were able to carry away with them the firm and heartfelt resolution 
of working, according to their strength, to win to Christ the nation in 
which God has placed them. 


Besides getting our boys to foster habits of generous con- 
sideration for those about them, we must also endeavour to give 
them some knowledge of the actual conditions of the society in 
which they will live, and of the ways in which they may propa- 
gate the Catholic spirit. Some methods of imparting such 
knowledge will be suggested presently. But it will be clear from 
the outset that a boy must not be allowed to lose sight of the 
realities which await him. Dr. Poock, in an admirable paper on 
Sociology as a School Subject, read before the Conference of 
Catholic Colleges last June, lays stress upon this point : 


It is most necessary that the generous and charitable side of the 
character of our boys should not be atrophied when with us. There is 
danger of this, unless they are constantly reminded that their secluded 
college life is only intended to make them take a more capable and 
exalted part in the great world outside, when they have left our walls. 

It is almost impossible to focus our attention upon some things 
without losing sight of others. The danger of college life is that in 
looking after one’s own progress one is apt to forget that of others 
outside. Hence the student needs to be constantly reminded that his 
college career, absorbing as it does that period of his life when he is 
capable of receiving the deepest impressions for good, is only most 
usefully employed when it expands his heart and mind towards a more 
efficient service of God and his neighbour. 


We have ourselves met several Catholic young men who, 
after leaving school, have, by a happy combination of circum- 
stances, been brought to take interest in social subjects, and 
who are now doing excellent work among the London poor. 
They have been full of the subject, though gratifyingly modest 
about their own efforts. But their description of the sore 
spiritual and temporal needs of the poor, and of the wonders 
that might be worked for their alleviation by Catholic laymen, 
has usually been followed by the disconcerting question : “Why 
were we not told all about this at school ?” 

Perhaps they were told of it. But there was evidently some 
lack either of enthusiasm or of tact in the telling. Had the 
message been delivered with a little more conviction or apposite- 
ness, these young men and many others like them might have 
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made an earlier acquaintance with social problems. As it is, 
too many of them never make the discovery at all. 

When we speak of social activity, we must not be thought 
to refer merely to “slumming.” We use the term in its widest 
sense, to include many forms of civic service. There are many 
who find themselves quite unable to undertake settlement work 
or S. V. P. work, but who might render excellent service as 
members of various public bodies. 

As Father Joseph Browne, S.J., said in his Presidential 
address to the Conference of Catholic Colleges in 1905 : 


The modern social revolution has altered as well as increased the 
duties of the Catholic laity. The enormous expansion of our great 
towns, the development of local government, the devolution of 
educational and other control upon the people—these things make an 
increased demand upon the personal activity of the citizen. A host of 
men is wanted in every district to carry on the work of administration. 
Are Catholics to be represented among them? If they are not, we 
shall be swamped by the oncoming wave of secularism. If they are, it 
is for us to find and train the men. 


Methods of interesting boys in social work will, of course, 
vary with different cases. But a few suggestions may be 
offered, based on the experience of some who have succeeded 
in getting at the real boy through the veneer of convention and 
reserve. 

The boy is a confirmed hero-worshipper. He is susceptible 


to example, and easily 
rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Towards greatness in its elder. 


Or, to quote from the same poem of Tennyson, he is prone to 


that 
instant reverence 
Dearer to true young hearts than their own praise. 


True, he selects his heroes with some disregard of their actual 
merits. He will find strange gods among his schoolfellows or 
in the chronicles of sport. But the instinct is a valuable one, 
and should be made use of. We must learn the schoolboy’s 
language and cultivate some insight into his standards and 
predilections. This done we can teach him to admire rightly. 
We can substitute more worthy pictures in his gallery of heroes. 
By judicious stress on what attracts him most we may win him 
to a loyalty towards Catholic heroes, living and dead, which will 
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mould his character. Better still if we can bring him into 
direct personal relation with those who combine a thorough 
understanding of boy nature with wide personal experience of 
charitable and social work. Such born leaders of the young 
are fortunately to be found amongst us. Send a boy to visit 
them and see them at their work, and the conquest will be 
almost certain. Best of all if the boy can be got, so to say, to 
commit himself: to take some personal share, however small, in 
what is going on. Let him spend an evening with Mr. Norman 
Potter’s Club at Bermondsey and play draughts with the boys 
there or sing them a comic song: or let him spend a week with 
those who are helping the Catholic hop-pickers, or with the 
zealous young promoters of the Catholic Settlements’ 
Association. It will be surprising if he does not start a new 
cult in the school during the next term. 

Such work in a school may not be hurried. It is better to 
act on an éite and let these gradually mould public opinion. 
Too frequent public exhortation may provoke a reaction. 
Boys are nervous creatures, and the repeated phrase or over- 
emphasized lesson may annoy them and become a catch-word, 
linking itself with many unworthy associations and even 
provoking a certain amount of innocent profanity. The new 
element must be assimilated in their own way, and not crammed 
down their throats. It might even be well to avoid the employ- 
ment of definite terms like “social work.” It is the ¢hzmg that is 
wanted ; the verbal description may be left to take care of itself. 

The Rev. James G. Adderley, in his stimulating letter to an 
Eton boy on the social question (a book of which we should be 
glad to see a Catholic counterpart), gives a few specific pieces of 
advice to his young friend which we may here briefly summarize. 
Those who wish to see them put in a way that would appeal to 
boys may be referred to the original. They are as follows: 


1. Always to respect the poor and look upon them as 
human beings. Never to patronize them or talk 
down to them. 

2. To be as anxious to rescue them from evil surround- 
ings and cruel conditions of life as you would if they 
were members of your own family. 

3. Never to encourage those who are responsible for such 
evils. To avoid buying goods which are obviously 
“ sweated.” 
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4. To believe in everybody’s right to get a chance. 

. To look upon wealth as a God-given trust. 

6. Never to think that the possession of wealth exempts 
from hard work. “A rich man has his wages paid 
in advance.” The idle man is a pest to society. 

7. Not to look on money as the be-all and end-all of life, 
but as a means to useful work. 

8. To determine to study social questions. “We want 
more thinkers and students.” 

9g. To bring religion into social work. Such work must 
be informed by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


uw 


These suggestions may be heartily endorsed. We would 
only remark that the second of them implies a certain exaggera- 
tion, and that the third is not perhaps very practical. The 
average boy is unable to discriminate between goods which are 
sweated and those which are not. True, he should bear the 
point in mind for his future guidance ; and meanwhile he may 
be induced to avoid giving unnecessary trouble to servants or 
being thoughtless of their feelings. 

We may now indicate some practical ways in which, according 
to the experience of those whom we have been able to consult, 
boys may be given an interest in social work. We may take 
as a convenient division first theory and then practice. 

First as to theory. Is this to be conveyed through specific 
formal instructions on economics and sociology? or can such 
existing school machinery as essays, debates and the like be 
made to secure the desired result? or finally must we trust 
merely to personal stimulus and private enterprise outside the 
regular school course? In this matter there is some difference 
of opinion. 

There are those who say that the times demand a real 
addition to the syllabus. They advocate set instructions on 
social subjects and economics. Dr. Poock, in the paper already 
referred to, writes as follows: 

If then I am asked, Do I think that the syllabus usually found in 
our Colleges wants revising? I answer, Yes. Those of our students 
who are on the Commercial side must have a more scientific prepara- 
tion for their business future. The “bread-and-butter” standpoint 
calls for such advance. This means that Political Economy or 
Economics will have to receive a greater share of attention. From 
the points of view of culture, religion, and social reform also, the study 
of Economics is becoming more desirable day by day. 
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Dr. Poock believes that such studies may be made interesting 
to boys. 

Boys, as a rule, take most kindly to economics if they are presented 
to them in a practical manner. . . . Economics and social studies can 
be made as humane and humanizing as the humanities, which they need 
not supplant, but only supplement and explain. 


Even those who would deprecate any addition to the already 
swollen list of subjects on which masters are required to give 
formal instruction must admit that valuable use may be made of 
such existing machinery as the debating club, prize essays, lantern 
lectures and the like. Boys may be worked up to a considerable 
degree of interest by an approaching debate on some subject 
which is exercising the minds of statesmen at the time—a 
Licensing Bill, or an Eight Hours Bill, or an Old Age Pensions 
Bill, or the like. Give them access to good literature and a little 
direction, and they will work up a case with ardour and discuss 
it as though they had the settling of the matter. Take them 
seriously (they deserve to be taken seriously), and give them 
an initial inkling of the importance of the matter in question. 
They may then contrive to get a very fair grip of the subject. 
The same applies to essays and the like. 

Good work of this kind is already being done in several 
of our Colleges. At Downside, for example, a prize is offered 
for an essay on a social or economic question (the subject this 
year is Rural Depopulation) and another prize for a speech 
on some social topic. Valuable use is also made of debates, 
and we learn that the boys show every inclination to respond 
to suggestions as to individual research. We trust that we are 
not wrong in believing that some account of the excellent work 
being done at Downside will appear in a forthcoming number 
of the Downside Review. 

Interest in social work may readily be stimulated by private 
conversation. 


Stir a boy’s curiosity [writes a master] and you will be pelted with 
questions. He will suggest more or less impossible remedies for the 
undesirable state of things which you have, as vividly as possible, 
described to him. You must be ready to seize on anything of value 
that his suggestions contain, and press for more practical amendments. 
Of course you must be fairly well up in the subject yourself in order 
to be able to carry on the game. You miss a really educative chance 
if, on account of the scantiness of your own stock in trade, you 
endeavour to damp farther enquiry by changing the subject. It 
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would be far better to tell the boy frankly that you don’t know but 
that you will look it up. Make him do the same, and then come 
back to the subject again. 


The little gathering of three or four boys about a master 
in his room or on a walk has witnessed the sowing of seed 
which has borne valuable fruit. This is a matter of experience. 
Take the foremost social workers in any country at any time and 
ask them to date their first interest in the subject. They will, 
very often, take you back to some such beginning. 

A well-selected library is, of course, a necessity ; and much 
may be done in the way of guidance in the selection of books. 
They need not be forced down the boys’ throats: but a little 
experience will show how boys may be lured into reading 
them. It has been found, too, that bigger boys may be got 
to read with interest and profit such organs of information 
on current social topics as the excellent little quarterly 
published by the British Institute of Social Service and entitled 
Progress. 

Special lectures from old boys and others describing social 
work in which they are actually engaged may do much to 
arouse interest. Those who have seen _the impression 
created on boys by a lecture from Mr. Norman Potter will 
need no convincing on this score. But it may be noted that 
the effect of descriptive lectures on slum life (and the same 
may be said of visits to settlements, and the like) will depend 
largely upon the degree to which the boys have been prepared 
for them. If they are sprung suddenly upon the boys without 
any previous explanation or without any attempt to let the 
boys see the importance and interest of the matter, they will 
lose much of their force. One who has done much to interest 
schoolboys in social work writes to us as follows: 


I think the attendant circumstances of poverty are simply repulsive 
if suddenly sprung upon boys: but if they know the facts theoretically 
first, the subsequent contact with reality stimulates their ambition of 
doing something to help. Give them first the idea that they can be 
useful to the happiness of others, and then show them ow, and few 
will remain indifferent. 


Coming now to the second element in our social education, 
namely practice, we are of course, met by various obstacles 
which may make it extremely difficult for boys to take part in 
practical social work during term time. Yet even here 
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something may be done. Occasionally, in favoured circum- 
stances, actual work may be done in connection with the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. More frequently, perhaps, although 
the boys may not be able to “go to the people,” the people 
may come to the boys. Poor children from an orphanage 
or a settlement may visit a school and meet the boys at cricket 
or football and tea. Bigger boys will take pleasure in organizing 
sports, and will naturally, after a little preliminary shyness, 
show a kindly and gentle courtesy towards their guests. Their 
after-comments will reveal the impression that has been made. 
“Did you see that little chap with the ragged coat tucking into 
the sandwiches? The poor little beggar told me he had eaten 
nothing but dry bread for a week, and not much of that. It 
must be beastly rotten. Why can’t they do something for 
them?” And so forth. The problem has presented itself 
with a touch of reality at last ! 

Or might not a school lend its gymnasium and supply old 
rubber shoes? or keep their old bats for an orphanage? or let 
a boy or two visit a garden city or a workhouse or an 
orphanage? or poor people in the neighbourhood? or admit 
village children to a rehearsal of their plays? or give them 
aconcert? A little expense may be involved. But, somehow, 
expense does not present such obstacles when it is a question of 
sending off a team to a match, or giving the cadets an outing, 
or providing a form with a “spread,” or mounting a play. In 
any case a great deal may be done with practically no expense. 
We have to get into the heads of boys (and sometimes of their 
elders) that it is personal service that is chiefly wanted. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of social work at school, 
much may be done during the holidays. A boy may easily 
be given, during term, an interest in a specific institution, 
organized, it may be, by the old boys of his school or by 
his parish priest, and persuaded to pay it a visit. A word to 
his parents may facilitate matters, as well as a line to the 
managers of the work in question. If the boy can do some- 
thing in the course of his visit—play a game, or sing a song— 
so much the better. It will give him a personal interest in the 
work. 

Of course organization, whether between different schools or 
between past and present members of the same school, will 
make things easier. But of social work among those who have 
left school we propose to speak in the following article, which 
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is intended to supplement the excellent account of school 
missions given by the Rev. Cyril Martindale in THE MONTH 
for last May. 

This brings us to the difficulties which, as a rule, stand 
in the way of any systematic attempt to interest school- 
boys in social and civic work. These difficulties, of course, 
vary with circumstances: those of a day-school are not those of 
a boarding-school ; those of a school in a town will differ from 
those of a school in the country. But speaking generally and 
with special reference to boarding-schools in the country, we 
find certain obstacles almost normally present. 

In the first place there is the very real but somewhat 
impalpable obstacle of schoolboy public opinion. Where a 
tradition of social service has been created in a school, it may 
be maintained without any very great difficulty. But where it 
is absent, its creation involves an almost heart-breaking amount 
of contradiction. Here, again, schools will vary. But is it not 
true to say that in many schools where the sons of the 
well-to-do are receiving a liberal education, the traditions, the 
interests, the atmosphere, the tone, are not entirely favourable 
to efforts of the sort which we describe? The boys are pulled 
away in other directions by a complex and baffling array of 
forces. We are reminded of the eloquent passage in Plato’s 
Republic where Socrates describes the many causes which keep 
young men from becoming students of philosophy. Public 
opinion is against them, he says in effect. They may be 
healthy plants, but the soil is uncongenial. The world and its 
fashions infects them. There may be in some cases a special 
Divine assistance which keeps them true to their better selves. 
But for the most part they are lured away by the temptation to 
acquiesce in the world’s ways and accept its standards. And if 
one were to come to them (continues Socrates) and quietly to 
tell them that they are really very silly and that good sense is 
a thing that must be worked for, they would not listen, or if 
they were to listen and to aim at better things, there would be 
an outcry from the rest. 

Have we not here a picture of the difficulties which beset 
him who would turn the thoughts of the school fo/iteza into the 
channels of social service? He has to deal with the steady 
pressure of what at its best is narrowness of horizon and at its 
worst is snobbishness. It shows itself especially in a sort of 
tacit assumption among the boys that servants, workmen, and 
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the like, represent an inferior order of beings; and in a 
complete inability to sympathize with their difficulties and 
aspirations. 

Yves le Querdec, in his remarkable novel, Le Fils de /’Esprit, 
gives a picture of this impenetrable school prejudice of which 
we speak. He describes a young French boy of noble family, 
who finds himself in a school where his companions regard the 
working classes as a mere means to their own enjoyment. These 
gilded youths have not the least inkling of the responsibilities 
of wealth. The workers and tenants on their estates are strange 
alien creatures, put in their place by Providence, and set to toil 
that their masters may enjoy the world. They are simply 
canaille, and any attempt on their part—not necessarily to rise 
above their position in life, but to adorn it with some of the 
pleasantnesses of social converse or literature or art—is regarded 
as a symptom of a dangerous insubordination. 

Norbert, the hero of the story, has had a glimpse of better 
things. He despairs of influencing his companions, but he 
cannot reconcile himself to the views of life which he finds 
current amongst them. He himself takes the Gospel and its 
teaching as to the responsibilities of wealth and the law of 
charity, quite simply and seriously. He opens his heart to an 
old priest, who tells him that modern society is riddled with 
pagan views, which, unhappily, find admission even into Catholic 
schools. Let him abhor such views, and follow the light which 
God has given him. He does so, and devotes himself to the 
service of the poor, despite the sarcasm of his aristocratic 
relatives. 

This unpleasant picture of French school life is, we think, 
somewhat overdrawn. But there is undoubtedly much truth in 
it, and some of the features herein described are to be met with 
on this side of the Channel. 

Moreover, even when the school atmosphere is free from this 
snobbish exclusiveness, there will often be present, from the 
nature of things, a certain narrowness of horizon. As Dr. Poock 
writes, in the paper already referred to: 

A boy’s college life tends to isolate his sympathies from the life 
outside the college walls, because he has but little contact with such 
life. ‘The world in which he lives is after all but a very tiny Cosmos. 
Some of the springs of his mind and of his heart may easily stagnate. 


True, there are certain hard realities of modern life with 
which we cannot expect boys to have an intimate acquaintance. 
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It is not well to smirch their young minds with pictures of all 
the horrors of slum life. Yet at the same time something might 
be done to prevent their becoming self-centred or sublimely 
unconscious of evils which they might, in later life, help to 
remedy. 

After all, most boys have commonly a deep fund of gene- 
rosity. Could we but touch the right springs, it should not be 
difficult to enlist their sympathy in the sufferings of the poor, 
and arouse their indignation at the enormous social injustice 
about them. Indeed, it is among young men that we shall find 
our best material. There is much truth in the saying of Alfred 
de Vigny that a great life is but a thought of youth carried out 
in mature years. If a man has acquiesced in the world’s 
injustice until he is thirty, he will scarcely conceive a generous 
ardour for reform in later years. He will become callous to the 
sight of daily suffering. The seeds, at least, of a generous life 
must be sown in boyhood. 

Even snobbishness among boys is apt to be superficial. It 
is a very different thing from the ingrained and assimilated 
snobbishness of middle life. It can be cured by a judicious 
personal appeal. It can be completely burned out by the fires 
of enthusiasm. Even lower motives may avait to oust it. Tell 
a boy that his disdain of “the lower orders” is bad form, and 
that quite the best people are really kind to their servants. Let 
him know that university men and prominent statesmen are 
often very keen about social reform. An appeal of this sort 
may possibly prove effectual where purely spiritual motives are, 
at first, of less avail. The boy will put his hand to the work, 
and in the course of it will come to see and to value its spiritual 
implications. Anything like honest hard work under good 
direction will soon remove any tendency to smug self-satis- 
faction. He will realize that he is a learner rather than a 
condescending teacher. 

But it is probably more frequently the case that a boy’s 
aloofness comes not from snobbishness at all, but from shyness. 
This shyness is a very serious obstacle, and must be faced by 
authorities with much tact. General exhortations to the whole 
school may be of little use. But much may be done if masters 
can get hold of a few influential boys and lure them on to take 
the first step. The example will be readily followed. 

But here we encounter another difficulty. Our school- 
masters, clerical and lay, are themselves, it may be, somewhat 
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cut off from opportunities of realizing the urgent need of social 
service, and the ways in which it may be rendered. The 
pressure of examinations and the increasing demands upon a 
teacher's time, make it somewhat difficult for him to develop 
an interest in social questions. This is undoubtedly true. We 
can only urge upon those who are preparing themselves for the 
work of teaching boys, whether in seminaries, training colleges, 
or universities, that they should bear in mind the importance of 
gaining some acquaintance with social subjects before entering 
on their work of teaching. It is easier for a busy man to keep 
up an interest than to create it. As is well known, admirable 
work of this kind is already being done at Oscott. 

It may be said that this same pressure of work makes it 
difficult even for the well-informed and enterprizing teacher to 
introduce social topics into school work. But this difficulty is 
not really as formidable as it sounds. Even without giving 
formal instruction in these matters during class time, it is 
possible to bring them to bear on the existing curriculum in a 
way which will not only arrest the attention and arouse the 
interest, but will, so far from prejudicing school studies, throw 
considerable light upon them. Even from the point of view of 
examinations, there is much to be gained by connecting, for 
instance, the facts of ancient history with modern instances. 
So in other fields. To quote again from Dr. Poock: 


Much useful social teaching can be imparted to all our lads in 
connection with ordinary school subjects. History and geography, in 
particular, lend themselves to such treatment. For example, the 
knowledge of the principles of modern Socialism helps considerably 
in explaining the force of the teaching of John Ball, as expressed by 
his rhyme, “When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the 
gentleman?” and also John Wyclif’s peculiar views of communism in 
property. Again, the difference between the working out of the French 
Revolution and the upheaval now going on in Russia can largely be 
traced to geographical causes. The same causes are considerably 
controlling the great social changes actually operating in Japan. Many 
school subjects thus treated from an economic and social point of view 
derive new vigour and interest, and a much truer and more fruitful 
presentation of them is the result. 


And equally valuable work may be done by influencing 
individuals out of school hours, as we have indicated. 

A no less serious obstacle is, we fear, often presented by 
injudicious parents. It is of little avail for masters and others 
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who have control over boys during term time to instil into 
those under their charge an instinct for social service, if the 
results thus obtained are to be stultified during holiday time. 
True, the holidays are intended to afford rest and relaxation 
after the term’s work. But surely both these may be secured 
without plunging the boys into an atmosphere of mere 
excitement and pleasure-hunting. We have heard experienced 
schoolmasters complain sadly of the havoc wrought in a boy’s 
character through such foolish indulgence on the part of 
parents. Steadiness and thoughtful consideration for others 
has given place to a fluid unrest, a craving for selfish excite- 
ment, and even a weakening of religious principle. Holidays 
would be no less enjoyable if they were less out of harmony 
with the great aims for which Catholic schools exist. 

The present writer has just been spending a particularly 
enjoyable afternoon at a cricket match. There were thirteen 
a-side, and the pitch left much to be desired. But the interest 
never flagged. Each team consisted of nine or ten particularly 
ragged Liverpool urchins,—paper boys, match-sellers and the like 
—and three or four members past and present of a non-Catholic 
school which has figured well of recent years in the honours lists 
of both Oxford and Cambridge. Some of the latter were old 
boys, taking their holidays from the Stock Exchange, or whatever 
their business might be. Others were of the present genera- 
tion and had just come away from their school speech-day. 
It is all very simple and very enjoyable. The whole thing is 
run by the Old Boys’ Association, aided by the contributions 
and personal help of the school,—a special chapel collection on 
the last Sunday of term, reports from time to time, and so 
forth. A barn for sleeping, a large room for meals, and fields 
for playing have been lent for the week by a generous 
benefactor who enters thoroughly into the spirit of the enter- 
prize. The days are filled by healthy out-door sport, and much 
appreciated (and needed) meals. Prayer in common is not 
forgotten. The helpers sleep in the barn and take their meals 
with the boys. 

Both helpers and boys gain considerably by the experience. 
The latter, besides the increase in health and the welcome 
change from street life, learn much of discipline, orderliness, 
sportsmanship, mutual consideration. The effect of the moral 
training makes itself felt even in so short a time. 

The gain to the helpers need not be insisted upon. Their 
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task, if it brings its own reward, is all the same not without its 
demands on patience and tact. One could not help being struck 
by the entire absence of bullying or nagging, the wise discretion 
in handling different types of boy, the kind but firm maintenance 
of order. All these things might be illustrated by a hundred 
incidents noticed in the course of a single afternoon,—slight in 
themselves, but indicative of a spirit of real sympathy for the 
poor urchins. One saw here the finest flower of English 
manhood. 

We Catholics surely possess the materials for similar work ; 
and no less surely do we possess the motives. Above all, we 
have in our hands the most powerful means of setting that work 
on a firm basis, and supplying a boy’s deepest needs in a 
manner unknown to the most strenuous and devoted workers 
outside the fold. In the sacraments we have the key to many 
social problems. All that we need is a little more appreciation 
of their value, and some slight effort to organize methods of 
bringing their influence to bear on the poor whom Christ loves. 

P. 
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Who would not keep the pathway plain 
For such untravelled, tiny feet ? 

Who would not have them home again 
From lonely moor and crowded street ? 

Regrets how futile! prayer how vain! 


Fix further off thy hopes, where all the pathways meet. 
Parker. 


JACK was having an early breakfast in the small red dining- 
room which the family used when they were alone. The famiiy 
consisted of his brother Rupert and Rupert’s wife, Cecilia, and 
their small son and heir. Jack was spending a week or two 
of the Long Vacation with them in London. He was twenty- 
one years old, and Mods. were a couple of terms behind him. 

The dining-room got its name from curtains of a most 
glorious Venetian-red damask. Not only their pattern, but 
the rectangular design of narrow gold braid, tarnished by time, 
proved their ecclesiastical origin. Cecilia, when she came to 
live there, declared that she existed in daily panic of being had 
up for simony. The explanation of the nature of that offence 
in no way quieted her: she considered the Inquisition capable 
of anything. In the evening, electric light shone from 
brass chandeliers of a severe pattern; the imitation candles 
themselves leant this way and that at suitable ecclesiastical 
angles. The walls were hung with extremely rich and sombre 
tapestry: there were no pictures, save one, perfectly black, 
over the mantelpiece, generally considered to represent an 
ancestor. The glass was all hand-cut, and the cutlery, of 
antique shape, called for caution when you approached your 
soup. 

In this austere apartment you fully expected to see a small 
fire of pine-cones, at one side of which should sit a Cardinal, 
blandly dogmatic, emphasizing with plump, emeralded finger, 
the points of his discourse: On the other should be stationed 
a Monsignore, fully occupied in agreeing to all that Eminence 
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affirmed, his violet, however, clashing not a little with the 
Cardinalitial ankle. 

This morning, however, Jack was alone, and, in spite of the 
long morning of golf he promised himself, not cheerful. 

He had been re-reading the //zad the day before, and had 
quite suddenly achieved a realization of the meaning of that 
profoundly melancholy poem, as a whole; and it had struck 
gloom into him. Not that his emotions were original, or his 
appreciation in any way peculiar. Simply it was that he did 
appreciate, and feel, What struck him was, as he would have 
put it, the hopeless mess of things that the great characters 
had made, or that Paris, at least, and Helen had made for 
them. Paris, at any rate, was a simple personality to deal 
with. You might detest him ad /zbztum—the exquisite foreign 
dandy, the charming musician, with such lovely hair, on his 
visit at the Court of Menelaus! Then the seduction; the silken 
wooing of Helen’s love from her husband, whom no doubt she 
found a very rough and clumsy soldier, compared to this vision 
of exotic grace. Then the flight back to Troy; the pursuit by 
the husband wronged, the host betrayed ; the whole of Greece 
pouring out, indignant, after the Asiatic paramour. And he 
wove in, here, the amazing lines of Aeschylus: 


And they that could speak for the castle made long moan, “ Ah, ah, 
for the house, for the house and its Lord. Ah for the marriage, for 
the memories of love. He stands there silent, disgraced yet not 
rebuking, looking in agony after the self-divorced. And, in his longing 
for her that is beyond the sea, a ghost shall seem to be queen in his 
halls ; the grace of the fair features of the statues round has grown 
loathsome to the man; in the famine of his eyes, all loveliness has 
perished. Phantoms, dreams of the night, stand at his side to grieve 
with him, and bring him empty solace, for empty is it when a man 
thinks that his eyes see good, but, in an instant, the vision is gone, 
slipping through his hands, on wings that follow down the path 
whereby sleep first had fled.” ! 


And Helen had done it all so easily, he raged at her. 


She fared forth /ightly through the gates [had sung the same poet], 
daring the deed none should have dared: she sailed forth from her 
delicate, costly curtains, beneath the breath of the tremendous West, 
herself calm in unruffled pride, the darling of exquisite wealth, with 
piercing-tender eye, the flower of love, the canker of hearts ! 

1 Whether Jack would have got through Mods, on these translations may well 


be doubted ; still, that is the impression his 4gamemnon was making on him at this 
time. 
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The sil/iness of the woman, to have preferred Paris to Menelaus. 
Infatuation! That was it, the key, itself a problem, to the 
whole story. “I could not help it ;” she would repeat afterwards, 
at Troy: “I was mad.” And she would scorn Paris, and hate 
her own loveliness. But then came the gentle, modest Helen of 
the ramparts, watching the men whom she had left ten dreadful 
years ago now, besieging the town of her adoption. How utterly, 
and how often, she had changed since then! She recognized 
each face, and pointed them out to the Trojan King and the old 
nobles seated on the tower; but her self-reproach, quiet for 
all its bitterness, was not echoed by them: they had long ago 
forgiven her ; she was like a daughter of the place; they would 
be sorry to lose her, should they survive the taking of the town, 
and should Menelaus take her back home. And indeed he did 
so take her, and Jack recalled that exquisite assurance of family 
life in the Odyssey, where Menelaus and Helen, wise now and 
subdued, lived in long affection together. He found it 
impossible to rail at her any more, when he watched that. But 
there were others whose career he followed with bitterness, 
Achilles for instance. He had laughed heartily over the picture of 
the small boy, sitting on Nestor’s knee—Achilles preferred that 
guest “in sanctuary ” even to his own father, One might believe : 

I made thee the man thou art, O Achilles godlike [Nestor pleaded 
with him later], loving thee from my heart, for that never wast thou 
fain to go in with any other to the banquet, nor in the castle to take 
bite or sup till upon my knees I should have set thee down, and given 
thee taste of food, the first piece cut, and should hold wine to thy lips. 
Aye, many a time didst thou wet the jerkin on my breast, spluttering 
of the wine in thy weakling babyhood ! 

Achilles grew up, glorious and godlike, yet never outgrew 
that babyhood. Always wilful, moody, stormy, fond of 
a way of life really too strong for him, he followed with 
the rest to Troy, and quarrelled with the King over the 
slave-girl, and sulked in his tent, and let the Greeks perish, 
till he consented to lend at least his armour to Patroklos, 
the gentle knight; his passionately-loved comrade. And 
Patroklos fought, and was killed ; and Achilles raved with grief, 
scarcely even so condemning his own folly ; and fought savagely, 
and made butchery of heroes, and hideously killed Hector, the 
bulwark of Troy. And that had meant the end of that happiest 
of homes—Hector, always so honourable and manly, his wife, 
Andromache, and their little son, Astyanax. Throughout it 
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was the thought of the children sacrificed by the woman’s mad 
action that sickened Jack. The fate of the poor princess 
Andromache was heart-breaking enough; but the fate of the 
tiny boy, flung down from the windy battlements, was what 
had shocked him even more. He could not forget the exquisite 
farewell scene; the baby, frightened at first by his father’s 
nodding crest ; the poor mother, laughing through her tears ; the 
helmet set on the ground, and the brave good-byes. All that 
was so stupidly, so uselessly spoilt, broken to pieces. All for 
Paris’ sake—the fool! the blackguard! Jack cursed healthily. 
And even the glorious Achilles got nothing by it. His great 
moody heart, sunshine and black night and lurid fury in quick 
succession, had passed into cynical melancholy from the joys 
of carnage even while his hand grasped the cowering Lycaon, 
Priam’s late-born. Why should he spare him? 


Nay, good friend; die thou too. Why bewail thyself thus? 
Patroklos died too, far better a man than thou. Seest thou not what 
aman am I, how fair and great? And of a good sire am I, and a 
goddess was the mother that bare me. Yet lo, upon me too is Death 
and resistless destiny. There shall be either a dawn, or an even, or a 
middle-day, when even from me shall one pluck out the soul in war. 


And he, fasting, mad with sleeplessness, slew Lycaon, and 
many others, till by the beach of the sounding sea, he slept 
exhausted : 


And there came upon him the soul of Patroklos most miserable, 


and stood over his head, and made speech to him: “ Thou sleepest, 
and of me art become forgetful, Achilles. Not while I lived didst thou 
neglect me, but now that I have died. . . . And give me thy hand: I 


would weep : for never a second time shall I return from Death, when 
once the pyre hath me. And never again in life shall we sit together, 
thou and I, apart from our dear comrades, and take our counsel 
together; but me hath loathely fate swallowed up, that had me for lot 
even from my birth. And even for thine own self, Achilles godlike, is 
there a fate, to perish below the walls of the noble Trojans. And one 
thing more will I tell thee, and lay on thee, if thou wilt obey. Suffer 
men not to set my bones apart from thine, Achilles, but together, even 
as we were nurtured in the castle of thy folk, when me that was but an 
infant Menoitios brought from Opoéis unto thy folk, by reason of the 
sad slaying on the day when I slew the child of Athamas, I witless, nor 
willed I it, in a passion over the play of knuckle-bones. Me did 
knight Peleus there welcome in his castle, and nurtured me carefully, 
and named me thy squire. Even so our bones too let one coffin hold 
about.” And to him in answer spake Achilles fleet of foot. ‘‘ Ah, 
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dearest face, why, tell me, art thou come hither, and layest on me all 
these behests? Nay, for thee each thing will I well fulfil, and obey 
even as thou commandest. But stand nearer me: though but fora 
moment let us cast our arms round one another and have our pleasure 
of deathly wailing.” Thus having spoken he reached out with his own 
hands, nor held he him. For the soul, like smoke, had gone beneath 
the earth, sighing faintly. 


The sad story hung about Jack, like a dream, all the morning 
Especially the hopelessness of it all, the despair following on the 
promises of childhood and the pride of youth. In that scheme 
of life what was there, save merriment, and glory, and success? 
And if they were denied or wrecked, as in the case of all these 
splendid heroes, what remained ? 

As he bicycled down the sordid Fulham Road ‘he was so 
occupied with the futility of Achilles’ lusty babyhood, and 
sun-splendid manhood, that he never noticed the children, 
dirty, pasty-faced, and weak, who constantly appeared on the 
pavements, or at the windows of stuffy houses. The first time 
he observed the passers-by, was when he had crossed Putney 
Bridge, and was pedalling up the long hill to the Heath. The 
detestable neighbourhood, the cloying opulence of the tasteless 
villas displeased him: gates opened to emit suburban nurses 
with shiny perambulators, in which rode, and by which 
trotted, children whom he imagined to have all the luxuries 
of the prehistoric royalties of Homer, and more, with none 
of their virilizing, inspiriting conditions. He was rather inclined 
to be thanking God he had not been as these children are: at 
least he had traditions, ideals! 

The day was hot, and he played badly. After lunch, he lay 
down on his back on the short turf, his head on his bag of 
clubs, and smoked a pipe. Then he dozed. A heat-mist veiled 
the immense scene, which he faced. Wimbledon’s primness 
was behind him ; the Windmill stood motionless to his right. 
Distance beyond distance retired to where all forms were tinted 
exquisite ultramarines and indigo. Nearer, Roehampton spire 
showed pale above heavy trees, and through these, in an opening, 
the outline of Harrow Hill was just discernible. 

But Jack dozed. 


Jack opened his eyes. and sat up suddenly. Not any sound 
or shadow was it that had disturbed him, but only the conscious- 
ness of a personal influence. Three small children were, in 
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effect, staring at him. The eldest was a small boy, the other 
two were girls, of whom the smaller, a mere mite, had her 
hands tightly grasped by her brother and sister. The boy was 
raggedly dressed in a shirt and trousers clearly not his own. 
A black and white scarf was knotted round his neck; he wore 
an old cap, deplorable boots, and no socks. The little girls 
wore nothing on their heads, and only broken shoes on their 
bare feet. Their dresses were obviously confectioned out of 
the same old blue skirt: the baby-girl’s had no sleeves, but, to 
make up for this deficiency, she wore a plaid sash of cotton. 
They all stood staring at Jack. 

“ Hullo,” he said, “what are you up to?” 

They made no answer. The little boy’s face, quite deeply 
lined already, had a normal expression of deprecation, but now 
he smiled for a moment. The baby never flinched from its 
stare. The elder girl pouted and looked suspicious. 

“What's your name?” Jack asked the boy. 

“ Please sir, Harthur ’utchinson,” he answered quickly. 

“ Metathesis ;” murmured Jack to himself. “It’s a great 
thing to have done Mods. And are these your sisters? What 
are they called?” he went on. 

“ Please sir, she’s Jyne an’ she’s seven year old, and she’s five 
an’ her name’s Halexandrarann,” he averred 

“You don’t say so,” said Jack, impressed. 

“Please sir, it’s the trewth,” said the boy, anxiously, too 
accustomed to the taunt of “liar.” “An’ I’m twelve,’ added 
this child, with the stature of six and the face of twenty years. 

“Where do you come from?” went on Jack. He spoke to 
the boy as to an equal, and this effaced any magisterial note 
in his catechism. 

“Walham Green, please sir ; we lives in Eden Row.” 

“Great Heavens! what on earth have you come all this way 
for? And how did you do it?” 

“There’s a big house down there,” answered he, pointing, 
“where they gives yer bread. And please sir we walked and 
when Halexandrarann’s tired I carries her.” 

“ And what do you do when you're tired ?” 

The boy smiled palely and said nothing. 

“What did you have for breakfast?” went on Jack. “ Bread 
and butter?” 

“Bread,” said the boy. 

“ And tea?” 
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“We don’t drink nothing at breakfast. We’as the fountains 
when we're thirsty.” 

“What does your father do?” said Jack, rash and in- 
experienced. 

“Please ’e gone away,” was the answer. The boy twisted 
his cap and stood on the defensive. 

“Does your mother know you’ve come out here?” 

“She told us to git aht. She’s gone on the drunk. ’Times 
she locks us up all day,” he added ; “ but she’s lorst the key.” 

“ And you don’t work, I suppose?” 

“Please I used to do a bit ’ere an’ there, but me ’eart is 
bad,” said the boy: the violet shadows round lips and on cheek- 
bones attested his words. 

“Do you know anything about God?” said Jack suddenly. 

“Oo!” said Arthur and Jyne together. And the girl, who 
had not spoken yet, added, “God’s a wicked word: my farver 
used to say that, when he got mad: my farver was wicked,” 
she concluded with a sort of vague pride. 

“ She don’t know nuffin,” said Arthur pityingly. But it was 
clear that he didn’t know much more. 

“Look here,” said Jack, “stay where you are and I'll be 
back in a jiff.” 

He reappeared in a moment at the door of the Club and 
shouted to them. They approached, the boy still smiling 
diffidently, Jyne still defiant, the baby impassive. 

Jack made them sit down on the step and administered 
hot coffee to the boy and milk to the two girls. Then he gave 
them some buns and chocolate. 

The baby took the milk not over readily. 

“Drink it up, yer silly kid,” said the boy, quite affectionately. 
“She don’t often ’ave it,” he explained. “But she do like ’er 
sup o’ tea, when it’s been standin’ a bit.” 

Jack reflected with dismay upon the dyspeptic career 
thus indicated for Alexandrarann, but felt consoled that the 
bread-and-fountain régime was apparently sometimes supple- 
mented. 

Then he took the three children back on to the common, 
where he gave Arthur Hutchinson a shilling. 

“Look here,” he said. “Promise me faithfully, all of you, 
that you won't tell anyone you’ve got that.” 

The dazed children promised. 

Jack continued, feeling half-guilty, as who should be 
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encouraging domestic secrets and disunion, and half-hopeless 
that the secret would ever be kept: 

“That'll last you for four days: you’ve got to go to the 
Lockhart’s in Walham Green, Arthur, and get yourself a cup 
of cocoa, and a glass of milk each for Jane and Alexandra Ann. 
And by that time I or someone ‘ll have hunted you up, I 
hope. And now listen to me,” said he, with a certain severity. 
The children must remember at all costs. “God isn’t a bad 
word. Perhaps your father thought it was, but it isn’t. God is 
someone who always sees you, even when you're locked up, 
though you can’t see Him. And God loves you very much 
indeed.” The eyes, watching his, which had already grown 
wide with wonder, now looked merely puzzled. “I mean, God 
wants to be ever so kind to you, far kinder than I’ve been,” he 
said, feeling agonizingly a grotesque impropriety in his words, 
but catching deliberately at the term of comparison best within 
their memory. “Very well; now every morning you've got to 
say—now, promise !—‘ Please God help me.’ All three of you. 
Now what have you got to say?” 

“Please God ’elp me,” said Arthur and Jyne. “For 
Chri’ s’k’ ahmen,” added the boy, suddenly remembering a 
chaffing match in his slum, where blasphemous parodies 
supplied much of the humour. Then he looked terrified. 

“Please I didn’t mean to. Please I dunno what it means.” 

“ Never mind that part,” said Jack, rather hopelessly. “ Now 
run along.” He reflected that they would be taken on to no 
self-respecting ‘bus, and sent them off without more conversa- 
tion, or pennies to buy themselves a ride home. 

He then lay down on his back in the sun and wondered at 
his own behaviour. 

Jack was a very ordinary boy, after all. He had wholesome 
instincts ; his home education had been refined and manly; 
he had never had temptation or occasion to flatter, nor yet to 
overwork, with consequent danger of reaction and slackness. 
In spite of his rather unusual artistic sensibility, he was not 
abnormally introspective. In consequence his life had been 
simple, without moral shock or lapse of any startling kind, and 
his religion had followed the usual human course. It had, 
indeed, been from the beginning little more than a general code 
of morals, haloed by a mystic sanction, the nature of which 
remained vague. It was connected in general with the ten 
Commandments, and with a series of examples, all of them Old 
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Testament, except the supreme Example in the New, who 
spoke with compelling authority. In practice, emotion and 
circumstance gave content to both code and sanction. In his 
babyhood, accordingly, the sanction covered everything that he 
felt was “ naughty ;” he did not distinguish clearly, for instance, 
between the wronghood of dirtying his frock and that of 
dirtying it because he had been told not to. And the sanction 
was indefinitely strengthened by the fact that it was his mother 
who told him, in the divine half-hours on Sunday evenings 
passionately looked forward to, that Christ had sazd, for 
instance, that he was to love other little children. And he long 
continued to say his prayers, chiefly for the thought of the 
pain his mother would experience if she knew he had omitted 
them. At his public school he found all that changed. The 
code had already dropped many of its features, and assumed 
much. Now, cribbing, playing billiards or cards, tobacco, 
entered puzzlingly beneath the sanction; the divine figure 
faded; never before or after did Public Opinion so nearly 
become his ultimate governing force. The Headmaster, 
as it was impossible to please the parents of all his scholars, 
should he preach too definite dogma, wisely restrained his 
sermons to a moving exposition of morality in scriptural 
language : yet the boy liked the chapel services, especially on 
Sunday evenings, when the hymns struck his sentiment, and old 
resolutions revived. Only in the Confirmation-jaws did dogma 
lift its head; then the boys listened to it rather as the lore 
proper to one who, in addition to knowing Latin and Greek, 
was a clergyman. Jack, however, who never bullied, and 
instinctively put self-indulgence aside as silly rot, and always 
behaved in a gentlemanly way to his masters, resolved to go on 
keeping decent, to abandon the lies which public opinion fully 
approved of in the matter of cut work, and to give up saying 
damn. On reflection, he found that he had never had this last 
habit. His master had led him to suppose that everybody at 
Confirmation turned over a new leaf, and he had supposed, 
vaguely, that the unregenerate always swore. And as he did 
not cut the work less, but only excused himself less frequently, 
he developed a mild reputation for increasing laziness. 

After a year at Oxford he found himself to have deserted 
the practice of explicit :private prayer, though in chapel he 
repeated the set words without repugnance. He attended 
church with his people, but would certainly not have gone by 
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himself. His few moral experiments had not pleased him, and he 
remained well-living. Had you asked him why, given his almost 
entire lack of logical moral sanctions, he repressed inclination 
and enacted against himself taboos, he would probably have 
told you that if you couldn’t see that it was a rotten thing to 
be a bounder, he was sorry for you, and you’d better go and 
bound. He would profoundly have resented any such dragging 
up of the roots of his moral life to see how it was growing. 
Christ was coming back into his horizon, mainly as the scarcely- 
seen founder of a splendid system. Still, the dogmatic outlook 
was not his: he would never have asked himself, now, the 
question if Christ was virgin-born: a year and a half later he 
would have answered it in the negative. Yet he would roundly 
have called himself a Christian, and indeed he lived largely 
according to Christ; and all that was best in him he uncon- 
sciously inherited from a past of Christian tradition. 

This, with the emotions set going by his reading, made it, 
perhaps, the less astonishing that the dormant convictions 
awoke at the stimulus of those children’s extreme need : without 
in the least having intended to speak of God, whose Name 
he habitually avoided out of a characteristically interpreted 
“reverence,” he had not only named Him, but had preached a 
whole theology of God’s nature and man’s duty to his docile 
hearers. He reflected on this almost irritably as he rode home, 
off his golf, he told himself, for that afternoon. 

Tea went on in the small drawing-room above the 
Cardinalitial breakfast-room. It was a great contrast. The 
palest cream walls had on them but few pictures, dim pastels 
for the most part, or almost faded colour-prints. The electric 
candles glowed, and small mirrors winked, in fittings of tarnished 
silver. Silk curtains of the most elusive grey-green-blue 
produced an effect of mystical theology. The furniture was of 
the like phantasmal tints, embroidered with silver. Only, on 
the floor, lay rugs of an Oriental scheme of crimsons, dimly 
gorgeous ; and, on the tables, among tall vases of imperial 
carnations, silver frames full of early nineteenth century 
silhouettes, strengthened by their hard black surfaces the 
colour-scheme else too vague. And just now the sunset threw 
great splashes of copper glory on the walls, and lingered in an 
indescribable harmony of contrasts in the curtains. 

Jack lay back, gloriously contented, in a huge arm-chair. 
The beauty of this room to him was, just now, that you might 
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smoke one cigarette in it after tea. Opposite him his brother 
Rupert and Cecilia sat by the tea-table admiring the son and 
heir, who was sprawling exultant over his Noah’s Ark. 

The son and heir, the first of whose many names was Dick, 
and who, for some obscure reason, was generally called Iddes- 
leigh, which was about his third, was arranging the animals in 
pairs, and was at present wrestling with the elephant in person 
and in name. 

“Et?” he queried, comprehensively, holding up the unfor- 
tunate animal to his mother. 

“ Yes, dear, Et,” she answered. “ Nice Et!” 

“Et,” said Iddesleigh, standing the animal up beside the 
zebra. “Noah?” he went on, holding up that patriarch’s wife 
(to judge of her identity by the rather scanty evidence supplied 
by the carver). 

“ No, dear; Mrs. Noah,” was the answer. “ Poor Mrs. Noah.” 

Iddesleigh looked doubtful. And indeed no cause was 
assignable for the epithet. But none was really needed. 

The baby suddenly scrambled to his knees, then to his feet. 
Grasping Et firmly in one hand, he hurled himself across 
the room at the astonished Jack. 

“ Cousin,” he announced, with conviction. 

“Certainly not,” said Jack. “I’m your uncle.” 

“Cousin!” repeated Iddesleigh. “Et!” 

And he rather vigorously hit Jack’s chin with the wooden 
beast. 

“What am I supposed to do with it?” he asked. 

“Uv,” affirmed Iddesleigh. 

“T’m to love it, am 1? Et’s both great and small. Vice Et,” 
he concluded, kissing the elephant with an admirable display 
of conviction. “And now what?” 

“Cousin!” shouted Iddesleigh. 

“My dear sir; owing to circs over which, it’s your uncle 
I am,” Jack upbraided him, “and don’t forget it.” 

Iddesleigh with the most startling suddenness detached 
himself from Jack, flung himself to the floor, and clasped the 
footman (who was carrying off the tea-tray) round the knees. 

The silver and china rattled. Impassivity and despair 
struggled in the helpless man’s countenance. 

“Cousin,” shrieked the son and heir, democrat before his 
time, and determined more than ever to teach Jack his 
place. 


- 
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“ Please m’lady Mr. Iddesleigh,” murmured the man. 

Iddesleigh’s papa roused himself at last. 

“Intolerable child,” he said, unwinding the small arms from 
the lackey’s knees. “Come along to bed at once, but say 
good-night first.” 

Jack promised to come up and see the delinquent in his 
bath, and after that function admired the minute creature in his 
ridiculous night-shirt being made to kneel down in his cot 
and say his prayers to his mother. 

Iddesleigh knelt down in an angelic attitude, eyebrows 
arched, lashes just resting on his cheeks, hands together between 
his kneeling mother’s. 

“ Please God,” she began. 

“ Please ” began the infant. Then he opened his eyes, 
and saw Jack in the doorway. “Cousin!” he _ yelled, 
“ Daddy!” leaping from the insulting to the embarrassing. 

“Not at all,” said the scandalized youth. “Go on with 
your prayers, you unholy infant.” 

But Iddesleigh, now standing up in bed, jumped and 
screamed on Ets and Cousins and Noahs, interspersed with 
ejaculatory devotion, and reduced even his mamma to so 
pitiable a state of laughter that Jack retired precipitately. 

He dressed for dinner with unusual deliberation. What 
a mixture! he meditated: what an extraordinary jumble. 
Children, and the thought of them, had filled that day: the 
children of thousands of years ago, happy, fighting, and 
dead ; miserable, and dead ; flashes of reality, and stories now 
for Oxford examinees: children of to-day; living with what 
future? For some, prospects, if any, of sordid inefficiency ; 
then, if not extinction, what possible manner of ideal exist- 
ence that would not be wholly out of relation to the pitiable 
past? For Iddesleigh, a future well defined, not too smooth 
(public school, university and State-career would have their 
steeper places), yet unanxious, and probably brilliant. Matter, 
perhaps, for a story for the children twenty hundred more years 
ahead. And himself? Childhood, at least, boyhood even, quite 
behind him. .. . 

He tied his tie with a sense of finality, and chuckled at his 
catching himself thus platitudinous. 

He tip-toed up the stairs, and found the door between day 
and night nursery open. Without entering, he could see 
Iddesleigh’s cot, where the baby, who with that astonishing 
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suddenness which characterized all he did had gone sound 
asleep, lay with closed eyes, hand grasping the patient Et. 

By the cot Cecilia knelt, her face bowed over the baby’s 
pillow. In her prayer, her soul reached far backwards into 
the past, and far into the future, and ranged this way and that 
over the broad earth. She collected into one love all the small 
children whose little hands had closed so tight about their 
mothers’ hearts in all the universe ; she saw, moreover, that 
to do so were impossible save for the more real and eternal 
existence of all these little souls in a Knowledge and Will, 
beyond all time and space. Jack was unconscious, at present, 
of the ultimate Fatherhood. Possibly, in a kindly future, he 
might wake fully to that awareness, for that his power to 
recognize it was not atrophied, has been told. Indeed, in so 
sad a world, to watch the souls of little children (guiltless, at 
least, of offence against that Father) would seem to him, though 
only for a time, the best of consolations. 

“It’s a rum business,” he concluded for the present, and 
a few minutes later took his sister-in-law down to the 
Cardinalitial dining-room, where her creamy draperies, and 
yellow flowers and sapphires, looked delicious against the 


sumptuous background. - 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY one of the most remarkable personalities in 
Irish judicial and public life for the past quarter of a century 
was the late Lord Morris and Killanin. Few men in his position 
—one which does not usually bring the occupant much into 
prominence outside his particular sphere or invest his doings 
and sayings in discharge of his functions with much public 
interest—were more generally known. In what is called Irish 
Society, he was perhaps the most noted of the few notable 
men at the time left in it, and even in London’s social circles 
he was equally a favoured and a favourite guest. When he died 
the press of the two kingdoms, with one voice, justly agreed in 
attributing to him many rare qualities and remarkable gifts. 

He has been described as a man of “racy and ready wit,” 
a brilliant and somewhat original conversationalist and a 
formidable antagonist in any controversy. His wit, drollery, 
and humour shone on every occasion, being the spontaneous 
emanation of a resourceful and active brain. Epigrammatic 
and apt sayings enlivened his conversation, but what above all 
enriched it was his inimitable Galwegian “brogue,” a melodious 
intonation and quaint choice of idiom which, acquired in early 
childhood in his native county, he never abandoned to the last 
day of his long and rather eventful life. It was said of his 
“brogue” that it was affected and put on, a charge usually 
brought by men who were not ashamed to have put off theirs, 
but Michael Morris never adopted his, never affected nor altered 
it to suit his company or to please his hearers. It was not the 
one familiar to the English people in books or on the stage. 
It was not the brogue that says “praste” for priest, “mate” 
for meat. No one ever heard Lord Morris speak so. Thackeray 
makes Captain Costigan use an impossible brogue—the result 
of his own restricted observation. Kipling, in Soldiers Three, 
has vainly attempted the task of reproduction. “Dooley” is 
now trying it as modified by Chicago, but the real Irish brogue 
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has not yet been translated into literature, for it is untranslatable. 
Such was, emphatically, that of Lord Morris. Lord Russell of 
Killowen was said to have had a “brogue” and to have been 
proud of the possession, but his was absolutely different from 
Lord Morris’s; he might, indeed, have passed for an English- 
man, but, as Lord Morris once said of himself, “no man, drunk 
or sober, ever took him to be anything but an Irishman.” 

More good stories are told of him, and more good sayings 
attributed to him than gather around any other Irishman, since 
Curran’s days—not even excepting his illustrious townsman 
and life-long friend, the great Dominican preacher, Father 
Tom Burke himself, and the late Father Healy, parish priest of 
Bray. Both these Galway men, Burke and Morris, had much 
in common, besides a fearless and devoted adherence to the 
Catholic faith. Both were born humorists, gifted conversa- 
tionalists always ready with a joke and a witty remark, yet 
tingeing their boisterous gaiety was the deep-rooted sadness of 
their race—the pessimistic strain of the Celt. Both were typical 
Irishmen, like their own country’s weather, sunshine and gloom, 
alternately grave and gay. The “good things” uttered by Father 
Burke have been diligently collected and printed in his Zz/z, by 
the late Mr. Fitzpatrick, but they often read cold and pointless 
now, lacking the virtue of the living voice, the look and tone 
that gave them half their wit. It will be so with most of the 
countless doz mots attributed authentically to the late Lord 
Morris. As with all such humour, wanting the particular 
surroundings, and the occasion which called them forth, they 
tend to appear mere ghosts of their former selves, incapable of 
being worthily reincarnated, either in speech or writing. Still, 
a few of Lord Morris’s witty sayings have been published and 
will so far live. They are remarkable in this that they never 
were intended to hurt the feelings of any one. They were 
never barbed, or carried with them a sting. Springing from 
a lively and logical brain, a rich imagination and a sterling 
common sense, they were inspired by as fine a feeling and as 
good a heart as man could have. 

But not alone as a mere sayer of good things will the late 
judge live in history. He was remarkable for the possession of 
great intellectual powers, which found long and fitting exercise 
in high judicial functions both in his own country and in 
England, where he was Lord of Appeal. He was born in 
Galway in 1811, and educated there at the Grammar School, 
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subsequently going up to Trinity College, Dublin, where his 
collegiate career was very distinguished, and where he won the 
gold medal for “ Logics.” Leaving Trinity, he was called to 
the Irish Bar in the Michaelmas of 1845, going on the 
Connaught Circuit—then a very noted one. He afterwards 
became Recorder of Galway, an office he held for eight years 
(1857—65), and was successively Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General for Ireland (1866—67). He obtained a judgeship in 
the latter year, and thus spent altogether twenty-three years on 
the Irish Bench, being successively puisne Judge of the Common 
Pleas, Chief Justice of that Court, and ultimately for three years 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. During the whole course of 
his official life, embracing some of the most excited times in 
Irish politics—the Fenian uprising of 1867, and the Land 
League agitation of 1880 and onwards—he was called upon 
to discharge duties which were calculated to bring him into 
opposition to popular feeling, yet his fairness and integrity were 
such that during that whole period he was, he said, probably 
one of the few judges who did not receive a threatening letter, 
or who was never made a mark for public censure and placed 
under special police protection. He was a humane judge, and 
in sentencing offenders, seemed to know how to measure the 
punishment to the actual crime, taking into account all miti- 
gating circumstances and avoiding even the appearance of 
vindictiveness. 

This characteristic was due to his intimate and special 
knowledge of the Irish peasant character. No man of his 
contemporaries on the Irish Bench understood the Celtic 
character better, for he was a type of it himself. Reared in 
the most Celtic part of Ireland, Galway, spending his boyhood, 
and, whenever possible, his manhood and declining years in 
the very midst of the peasantry, speaking their language (for 
he was a fluent Irish speaker) and professing their religion, he 
was well qualified to divine their motives accurately, and 
he could mete out accordingly to the poor, too-often mistaken 
creatures in the dock, a fair measure of punishment which he 
would temper by sound advice couched in language under- 
stood by them and their class. Upon one memorable occasion, 
as an example, he had before him a number of young fellows 
charged under the “Whiteboy Acts” with illegal drilling. 
The Crown Prosecutors had painted their action as one of 
deliberate and awful criminality, a regular levying of war and 
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a taking-up of arms against the State. Ireland has known 
Judges who, in the spirit of that official make-believe, would 
have visited the poor victims with ruthless recrimination and 
merciless punishment. That was not Judge Morris’ way. 
The jury had found the prisoners guilty without any fear 
of abuse of justice, and in delivering the sentence of the 
court (which was properly a light one), the Judge delivered also 
a piece of homely advice in such an emphatic and sympathetic 
manner that it had more effect than the sentence. Addressing 
the culprits, he said: “There you go, my fine fellows, drilling, 
marching, and counter-marching, as if God and nature had not 
intended you to be at home minding your business and drilling 
the potatoes.” The “boys,” thus scolded and let out on their 
own recognizances, went away home, wiser and better men, 
and were not turned into the hardened-criminal type, which 
imprisonment, coupled with a sense of injustice, is apt to create. 

No one had a greater hatred of humbug and sham than Lord 
Morris. His clear, logical mind enabled him to see at once and 
at a glance the real issues in a case. He brushed aside the 
“trimmings of oratory.” Once a learned and, forensically, 
eloquent barrister was unwise enough to defend in this 
manner the innocence of his client. All.this rhetorical 
rhodomontade the Judge demolished in the few words he 
addressed the jury, referring to the wordy exercitation as 
“hyperbolical balderdash and high-falutin’ humbug.” And so 
the jury by their verdict evidently thought. 

Prima facie evidence has been often defined and illustrated, 
but probably never more clearly than by Judge Morris when 
once, in addressing a jury, he thus brought home to them what 
it meant in these words: “If you saw a man,” he said, “ coming 
out of a public-house wiping his mouth, that would be prima 
facie evidence that he had been having a drink there.” In the 
famous discussion in the House of Lords upon the case of 
Allan v. Flood, reference was made to interfering with a man 
in the discharge of his duty. Lord Herschell had been rather 
persistently, if not petulantly, interrupting counsel. “I think,” 
said Lord Morris, sotto voce, “we can all understand from the 
present proceedings what amounts to molesting a man in his 
business.” Perhaps the most noted of Lord Morris’s sayings 
was that historic illustration of the English difficulty of 
governing Ireland, repeated subsequently by his friend, the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill, in the House of Commons. 
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“It is the case, you see,” said Lord Morris, “of a very stupid 
people endeavouring to govern a very clever people against 
their will, and there will be always a little difficulty about that.” 
Many variants of this saying have appeared in the press, in 
one of which “roguery” and “honesty” were put in contrast 
as characteristics of the two peoples, but the real and authentic 
version is that which is now printed. Describing the physical 
condition of Ireland, he once said: 

I once met a geological fellow who told me that it was in the 
glacial period that the real injury was done to Ireland, when the great 
boulders scraped off her valuable minerals into the sea just as you’d 
scrape the butter off a slice of bread with a knife. A few pocket 
mines here and there escaped the glaciers, but they are only like the 
little bits of butter in the crevices of the bread; it is scraped pretty 
clean for all that. 


And referring to the country’s appearance, he added: “ Why, it 
is not like any other island that ever was made. Instead of 
a hill it has, like a saucer, a great hollow in the centre in 
which all the water lodges.” The various specifics for curing 
Irish disaffection which he saw applied in his time, their hopeful 
introduction and almost inevitable failure, induced him on one 
occasion to describe matters thus: “ When I see the same state 
of affairs in Ireland, and hear of all these panaceas, I am only 
reminded of the veterinary surgeon’s bill on which was entered 
the item—‘To curing your honour’s horse till it died.”” “He 
had,” he remarked, “been listening to the talk about prosperity 
for Ireland for sixty years. It was always going to come.” 
He favoured moderate progress. “There were demagogues,” 
said he, “two thousand years ago; there were tyrants two 
thousand years ago; there was a millennium soon expected two 
thousand years ago.” He had no high opinion of the political 
talent he came in contact with. He used to say that of all 
the Cabinet Ministers he had known he found that, with very 
few notable exceptions, they “were men who could never have 
earned £200 a year at an honest profession.” 

On the Bench and off it he was always singularly jealous 
of its dignity, and never himself did or permitted anything to 
be done calculated to bring the law or its ministers into disrepute. 
When he was Lord Chief Justice, an officious Treasury 
official in London sent over some person to inquire about what 
was considered an excessive consumption of coal in the Dublin 
Four Courts. The Judge courteously received the fussy 
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functionary, and finding out the cause of his visit said he 
would soon put him in communication with the person who 
could best give him all information about the subject. Calling 
his crier he said to him: “The man has come about the coals. 
Tell Mary.” Mary was the charwoman entrusted with the 
lighting of the court fires. Nothing was ever afterwards heard 
of the Treasury inquiry, and evidently the charwoman’s occupa- 
tions were not curtailed. Again in 1897, when the Government, 
in a fit of economy, thought well to disallow the usual guard for 
the Judges at assizes, Lord Morris, feeling this to be a slight 
upon the dignity of the Irish Judges, on which point he was 
always sensitive, so vigorously exposed the intended meanness 
in the House of Lords, that the old customary courtesies were 
resumed. 

He was in private life a staunch and sterling friend, a man 
known to spare no trouble to serve those in whom he was 
interested. Once he went to the Lord Lieutenant of the day to 
get a post for a friend. He put forward his undeniable claims to 
preferment. “ Ceteris paribus, | think I will appoint your friend,” 
replied the Lord Lieutenant. “Oh, never mind your ‘ceteris 
paribus,” said Lord Morris, “ sure, if my man was as good as the 
other there would be no favour.” He used to“compare himself 
in later days with noted absentees. Others, he said, of his 
countrymen earned their money in Ireland and spent it in 
England, but Ze earned it in England and spent it in Ireland. 

In politics Lord Morris was all through life a Conservative. 
When he first stood for Galway borough he presented himself 
and was elected as an independent candidate, pledged to no 
party. However, soon after, when Solicitor-General for the 
Derby-Disraeli Government, he was re-elected unopposed, and 
later on again, in 1866, when he became Attorney-General for 
Ireland. Although he was only two years in Parliament, yet 
he stood three times for election in his native town and was 
successful each time. As we have seen, he was appointed Judge 
in 1867, so that his Parliamentary career necessarily came to an 
end in that year. But all through life, whenever an opportunity 
offered, he gave expression to his views on politics. While 
favouring the connection with England, he was of opinion that 
Ireland was being unfairly treated all through in the partner- 
ship, and that more was dragged out of her in excessive and 
oppressive taxation than she got in return. He was a firm 
believer in the findings of the Financial Relations Inquiry, 
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appointed by Parliament and consisting mainly of English 
experts, the deliberate judgment of which was that Ireland 
was then overtaxed to the extent of two and a quarter 
millions a year. Ireland, he thought, should demand and 
receive better financial treatment. Home Rule, in its popular 
acceptation, he was opposed to. “‘ Setting up a shop on our own 
account,” as he phrased it, did not commend itself to him as a 
wise and prudent course. “Here we are,” said he, “the 
partners in a great concern, like Guinness’ Brewery, with one 
hand in the till, and nothing will satisfy us but to go and set 
up a little ‘shebeen’ of our own.” He was, with such views, no 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone’s latest Irish policy, and when some- 
one in his hearing once described that great statesman as a 
“heaven-born genius,” Lord Morris observed “that he devoutly 
hoped it would be a long time before Heaven was in an 
interesting condition again.” 

From 1865, when he entered Irish politics, he took an 
active and keen interest in them. Lord Morris had seen and 
met some twenty Chief Secretaries, sent here to rule a country 
which most of them never visited before their appoint- 
ment. They were all, with two exceptions—those of Lord 
Naas (afterwards Lord Mayo), and Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
(afterwards Lord Carlingford)—Englishmen or Scotchmen, 
never Irishmen. Yet, without an exception, they one and all 
struck him as possessed of an overweening sense of self-import- 
ance. Each was blandly opinionative, and each sure that he 
was destined to accomplish what had baffled his predecessors for 
eight hundred years—that he alone understood the country and 
he alone knew how best to govern it. Well-meaning, no doubt, 
they were, all of them, but narrow-minded and absolutely at 
sea as to the real mind and wants of the people—without 
sympathy frequently and without knowledge always. Lord 
Morris once epigrammatically described this class of imported 
ruler. When asked what he thought of the various Chief 
Secretaries he knew, he replied: “They all have had one 
common fault. There is not one who, when he comes into my 
house for the first time, doesn’t want to show me the way up 
my own staircase.” He had peculiar and special means for 
observation, for as a member of the Irish Privy Council for 
years, and holding high judicial office, he came in contact 
with these men and knew more of their inner mind than was 
possible for most observers. 
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O’Connell once likened the Irish Chief Secretary to the 
“shave-beggars” employed by Dublin barbers to train their 
apprentices in the art of shaving. Lord Morris’ opinion of the 
imported politician-ruler he came across was no higher. The 
remedy for this evil of ignorant administration lay, in his opinion, 
not in Home Rule, but in Ireland accepting the situation as 
Scotland had accepted it, and in Ireland making the most and 
the best of the connection as Scotland has, and equally insisting, 
like her canny Celtic neighbour, that all the administrative posts 
in the country, no matter what party be in power, should be 
filled by Irishmen, and by none others. When he retired, 
in 1900, from the Appeal Court in the Lords, no one was 
more surprised and annoyed than he was that an Englishman, 
however distinguished, should be chosen to succeed him. As 
he expressed his belief at the time to the present writer, he 
thought his successor would naturally be one of two eminent, 
erudite, and eloquent jurists and Judges then and _ still, 
happily, on the Irish Bench—Chief Baron Palles and Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon—men fit to adorn any Appellate Court. 
Lord Morris did not know who his successor would be, and 
heard of it, like the rest of the British public, only when it 
was announced in the newspapers. The post Which he filled in 
the Appeal Court had been, from the date of its creation, held 
by an Irishman, and there was an understanding, unwritten 
indeed, but none the less binding in honour, that the consti- 
tution of a court intended for the hearing of appeals from 
Ireland should have on its body, as it now has in Lord Atkinson, 
an Irish Judge. Happily, that sensible arrangement has been 
reverted to: the opposite policy may have been merely a regret- 
table oversight. Indeed, once when referring to the constitution 
of the Appellate Court in his day, Lord Morris said that it 
was an instance of the liberality and broad-mindedness of the 
English in such matters, for that their highest court consisted 
of two Irishmen, a Scotchman, and a Jew—the Law Lords then 
being Lords MacNaughten and Morris, Lord Watson, and Lord 
Herschell. 

He was anxious, when elevated to the peerage, to obtain 
the title of “Lord Galway,” and thus to be identified with the 
town and county he knew so well and loved so much, but 
as that peerage is held by a nobleman who does not possess 
a single acre of land in Ireland, nor has any connection what- 
ever with the country, Lord Morris took the title from the 
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townland and parish of Killanin upon which his family seat at 
Spiddal stands, and where he possessed some landed property. 
Killanin is derived from two Irish words, K7// and anin, meaning 
the “Church of Anin,” a local Irish Saint, and is situated some 
nine miles from the ancient “ Citie of the Tribes.” 

In the proceedings of the House of Lords during his 
connection with it, Lord Morris took a rather languid interest. 
In its debates he rarely intervened, but he was very often seen 
in the Peers’ Gallery of the House of Commons, watching the 
debates and discussions there in which his countrymen and 
Irish interests bore so large a part. He spoke, however, in 
motions on the Financial Relations Question—a subject upon 
which, as we have said, he felt keenly. He intervened also in the 
debate on the Local Government Bill, to show what he knew 
and felt about the old class of Irish landlord, and how as a 
Grand Juror he discharged his duties and impartially protected 
the ratepayers’ interest. No man knew the old Irish type of 
resident landlord better, for he came from a county where they 
largely abounded in his early days. Few had seen more 
closely the sad changes in their circumstances and condition 
brought about by changing times and legislation. First came 
the Encumbered Estates Act, which swept half their ancestral 
properties into the market, and with it the complementary law, 
the Landed Estates Court Act, which latter measure introduced 
into the Irish agrarian problem the commercial landlord of 
later days, the source and origin of a great deal of subsequent 
land trouble. This class bought, as Lord Morris could not 
help seeing, many estates held by generations of the “old 
stock.” They were men who lived without sympathy with 
their tenants, as did their predecessors on the old “live and let 
live” principle ; instead, they regarded the estate as an invest- 
ment, intending to make as much profit as they could on their 
money out of the industry of the peasantry. A favourite form 
in the rentals of estates which were sold in those days, between 
the thirties and seventies, expressed an inducement to rack- 
rent actually allowed by the Irish courts of the time, viz., 
the words : “ These rents are capable of expansion.” 

Now, Lord Morris himself came of the old landlord class— 
the resident who lived on good terms with his tenantry and helped 
them in every way, and who never raised rents or evicted. 
This class therefore naturally had his sympathy, and he spoke 
fervidly for them in the debates on the Local Government Bill 
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of 1898. He also strove during the discussion upon that same 
Bill to preserve the existence of the city of Galway as a county 
borough, a separate taxable entity, and not have it, as it is 
now, absorbed into the county. So vigorously did he put the 
case that he actually carried his motion in the Lords and 
defeated the Tory Government over it, but that was all that came 
from it. Galway, ever fated to misfortune, fared badly in the 
new arrangement, as it did in 1842, when the Municipal 
Corporations Act was passed and it lost its corporate privileges 
and its time-honoured mayoralty through its insertion on the 
abolition schedule, even although then O’Connell tried hard 
to defend its endangered integrity and historic privileges. 
Still, in 1842, as in 1898, the stolid strength of English 
ignorance and indifference to Irish sentiment bore down any 
local sentiment, and Galway was shorn of its privileges as a 
municipality. 

In the advancement of National Education in Ireland Lord 
Morris took a deep interest all his life. He was a member of 
the Powis Commission in 1876, and a Commissioner for 
National Education for so long a period, that at his death he 
was the oldest member of the Board, and as such presided at 
its meetings. He was also Vice-Chancellor of the Royal 
University, and one of the ablest tributes paid to his memory 
was that delivered by the late Lord Dufferin, the Chancellor 
who succeeded him. As Vice-Chancellor he attended every 
meeting of the Board, and took the greatest interest in its 
proceedings. 

Few loved their native country more, and when in his 
declining health he was brought from London to the extreme 
west of Ireland he felt comforted, and nothing gave him 
more pleasure or conduced more to the prolongation of his 
days. He died full of years and honours in 1901, having 
received the highest marks of appreciation at the hands 
of his Sovereign. He first, when Lord Chief Justice, 
was created Baronet; then, subsequently, when he became 
a Law Lord he got the life peerage of Morris, and 
finally in 1900 the hereditary Peerage of Killanin—the only 
Law Lord since Lord Wensleydale who had the combined life 
and hereditary peerages conferred on him and who enjoyed 
them at the same time. 

He was a man of fearless courage. Possessed of a fine 
physique—standing over six foot—he was as erect to the last ‘ 
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as a young guardsman. His fine honest face, usually in repose, 
always beamed when he met a friend. Then for hours he would 
bubble over with interesting, informing, and yet withal innocent 
conversation. Joke followed joke, witty remarks succeeded 
each other until the limitations of time were forgotten. Once 
I had the good fortune to travel with him from Galway to 
Dublin by a stopping-train, usually a dreary journey of some 
four and a half hours, yet I did not feel the time pass, and was 
surprised and disappointed when I found myself at the Broad- 
stone. During the whole time I was but an interested and 
delighted listener to one who knew more local history and was 
fuller of antiquarian lore than any man I ever met. He knew 
every spot in Galway, and everything connected with its past or 
present. When “ politically unmuzzled,” as he said he was on 
the occasion of the Galway election of 1900, when his son fought 
and won the seat, Lord Morris went amongst the poor people of 
the Claddagh, and surprised them by his memory of old times 
and people. Speaking to them in Irish, he reminded them, in 
accents they did not forget, that he was born there, lived with 
them there, and “knew every mother’s son of them.” That 
knowledge mainly carried the seat, which seemed impossible 
considering the strong political beliefs of the people, and the 
many sacrifices of friendship and interest they had made for 
those beliefs. 

His interest in Ireland was not superficial or academic. He was 
all his life through, a lover of his country in what he considered 
and believed was the best sense—interested in the economic con- 
dition of the country and grieved by the futility of its attempt 
to reach prosperity under a systematic course of financial mis- 
government. 

RICHARD J. KELLY. 
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HE was known as “the scholar” all through the island. “You 
go an’ ask Peter. He'll tell you,” or, “If Peter O’Dwyer 
doesn’t know the meanin’ of it, no one does.” Such remarks 
were constantly made to persons in search of information. 
Strangers who came to the district to collect facts of Gaelic 
lore were always brought to him. Students, sometimes, when 
nonplussed by the derivation of an Irish word, travelled across 
the country to lay the difficulty before Peter O’Dwyer. Thus 
the reputation of the old man had spread beyond his island 
home, and great was the pride of all the neighbours on account 
of the esteem in which he was held. The knowledge he 
possessed was indeed wonderful and varied. In the days of his 
boyhood, schools, as they are now understood, did not exist. 
Travelling teachers went from place to placé holding classes 
here and there for the benefit of those who wished to learn. 
In these hedge schools many things were taught: Latin and 
Greek sometimes, and the history and poetry of the Gael, as 
well as the ordinary subjects of reading, writing, and sums. 
The masters of the hedge schools were always men of a certain 
learning and culture. They taught for love of the knowledge 
they wished to impart, and there was an originality in their 
methods, a variety in their instruction which rendered them 
different to the ordinary master of to-day. The students who 
attended these schools were possessed of a desire to learn, 
That alone brought them over the many miles of road they 
often had to cover in order to attend the classes held, sometimes 
out in the rain under a hedge, on the bank of a river, in an 
unused barn, as circumstances permitted. Then the teaching 
had to be paid for by the taught, for in those days there were no 
public grants for instruction. 

It was from an eccentric and learned travelling-teacher 
that the little Peter picked up the first rudiments of knowledge. 
This man visited the island now and again during the year, 
remaining there for six weeks or two months at atime. On 
fine days he held his classes on a sheltered stretch of sea-shore 
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below the village. There, seated on the keel of an upturned 
boat, he had all his pupils gathered in a semi-circle in front. 
A long rod lay at his side, and woe betide the child who let his or 
her attention wander—a stinging cut across the shoulder quickly 
brought back the straying mind. Severe though he was at the 
lessons, the master never taxed the children too hard. When 
he noticed the little faces growing weary, and found the answers 
came unreadily, he shut the book, and sent the whole class 
racing down the sands. Often, too, he carried in his pocket a 
paper of brown sugar, and when the lesson was over he poured 
some of it into each outstretched palm. In those times sweets 
were not to be found in every shop window, and the brown 
sugar was a luxurious treat. During the winter the pupils 
assembled in a boat-shed near the landing-quay, or else in the 
kitchen of a deserted house at the far end of the village. 

There were two or three families on the island with whom 
the travelling teacher lodged, spending a fortnight with each 
during his stay. One of these was the O’Dwyers. Peter's 
mother had attended a hedge school in her early days, and 
afterwards, in her busier life, had never quite given up the 
books of her youth, and she was well versed in stories of the 
Gael. The old man often said that he had learned more from 
his mother than from any one else. When the schoolmaster 
stayed in the house, he and Mrs. O’Dwyer discussed many 
things over the turf fire in the evenings. Stowed away in his 
settle bed in a remote corner of the kitchen, Peter was supposed 
to be asleep. But he lay with ears alert to catch all that was 
said, motionless, fearing to excite suspicion if he stirred. It 
was thus, listening to the stories of other days, told in the fitful 
light of the burning peat, that his imagination was awakened 
and his love for Gaelic lore aroused. 

Peter O’Dwyer, now in his seventy-third year, was a fine 
specimen of his race. He was tall and his upright figure did 
not reveal that he was carrying the weight of so many years. 
His hair and beard, both of which he wore long, were the 
colour of tow. Brown they must have been once, but much 
exposure to sun and rain had bleached them to a yellowish hue. 
The old man’s face was handsome, and his features regular and 
refined. His eyes, now a rather faded blue, were quick and 
alert. They had the look of one used to gazing on far horizons, 
an expression often noticeable in the eyes of seamen. Well- 
shaped narrow hands, and long-pointed fingers, betrayed the 
good blood that ran in his veins. Peter came of no ignoble 
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stock, but possessed a lineage as good as any in the land. The 
O’Dwyers, a family of the ancient Gael, were once the great 
chiefs of the district in which Peter’s humble cabin now stood. 
They had fought battles with neighbouring kings, they had won 
and they had lost. Cities could still be pointed out where 
they had gained their victories. When the Norman landed in 
Ireland, O’Dwyers marched against them, and later, when 
Connaught became the only refuge for the Gael, those that 
remained retired to the island which was all that was left of 
their great possessions. Peter, and a few others such as he, 
were the last descendants of the clan. He could count kings 
and princes among his ancestors, and generals and heroes who 
with the “ Wild Geese” had played their part in the destinies of 
Europe. All this the old man knew, and though he seldom 
or ever spoke of these things, he was proud of them, and this 
pride no doubt added something to his quiet courtesy and calm 
dignity of bearing, characteristics of a pure race. 

Peter O’Dwyer’s life had been a varied one. There is no 
land that he did not at one time or another visit. At fifteen 
he joined a merchant vessel, and from then until he was fifty 
years of age the sea was his home. His love of books and 
learning served him well all that time, and kept him occupied 
during the many hours that hang idle on the hands of a seaman 
in a sailing ship. Whatever money Peter had at his disposal 
was spent on books. At every port where they put in, he 
employed his day off duty in rummaging through book shops, 
and returned to the vessel laden with a packet of miscellaneous 
literature. Sailors’ quarters are not large, and the space he had 
could not contain all the books he bought, therefore the old 
ones had to be thrown away to make place for the new. While 
his mates played cards, drank, sang, talked, and generally 
amused themselves together, O’Dwyer, lying in his hammock 
or sitting on a coil of rope in some remote corner of the deck, 
spent his time poring over his books. “When you don’t like 
the association you can get, then disassociation is the best.” 
Thus he explained it. It was this lonely life, spent with his 
own thoughts and surrounded by the great expanse of boundless 
ocean, that gave to Peter O’Dwyer the detached, philosophical 
turn of mind that was his chief characteristic. He always 
seemed alone, and living in a world where no one else could 
penetrate. It was impossible to really get at Peter. Though 
occasionally he was jovial enough, one always felt that his 
outward life and the points on which he touched his fellows 
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was the mere shell, the real Peter lay beyond. Whatever books 
the sailor might throw overboard, to give place to others, there 
was one he kept by him always. This was an old eighteenth- 
century Bible written in Irish. It had been left to him in his 
will by the Protestant minister of the island. This clergyman 
was a student. The duties of his parish encroached but slightly 
on his time, for the coastguards, their wives and children, who 
altogether occupied but two benches of the little church, were 
his sole congregation. His life, therefore, was given up to Gaelic 
studies, and he and Peter soon fraternized over that which they 
both loved. When on furlough Peter spent many an evening 
at the Vicarage, and the two often discussed far into the night 
some debatable point of Irish philology. On returning from 
one of his long voyages O’Dwyer found that his old friend was 
dead, and the Irish Bible was put into his hands. This book 
then became the treasured possession of its new owner, and 
accompanied him on all his travels. Much acquaintance with 
its scriptural literature had no doubt given the old man his 
peculiarly classical mode of speech. 

When he had had enough of seafaring life and of wandering 
to other lands Peter came back to settle permanently in his 
island home. The little stone-built cabin that had sheltered 
so many of his forefathers was the only place he felt he could 
end his days in. His sister was alive, and kept house for her 
brother. The two both advanced in life had thought to end 
their days, at most, a year or two one from the other. But 
Honor O’Dwyer died and Peter was left to make his way of 
life as best he could alone. Of all men sailors are the most 
fitted to cope with the small emergencies of domestic life, 
and Peter managed well. His house was situated at the further 
end of the straggling village and stood a few paces up a narrow 
bohereen. A gate in the wall led into a grass grown yard 
through which one had to pass to reach the door, placed in 
the side of the house furthest from the road. The cottage 
was built of rough-hewn limestone, turned now a_ brownish 
yellow, from the dwarf moss that had crept over its surface. 
Within all was clean, though very poor, and here and there 
could be noticed ingenious contrivances, that betokened the 
seaman’s natty fingers. The hearth was bare of fire, Peter 
could ill afford that luxury. A table, a couple of chairs, a 
little wooden bench, completed the furniture of the kitchen, 
On the right a door led into a workshop, where all the repairs 
and renewing of the household appliances were done by its 
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master. The door on the left of the entrance opened into 
Peter’s bedroom, where was kept on a wooden shelf above 
the window, all his library. In this humble abode Peter 
O’Dwyer received his visitors with old-world courtesy. 

“You’re welcome, but I fear this little house must be 
distasteful to you.” 

It was the guest, however, who felt himself honoured, for 
Peter had a way, all unconsciously, of seeming to confer a favour. 

The garden round the cabin served as a playground for 
the children of the neighbourhood. Here they often came, a 
merry barefooted red-skirted troop—from motives of economy 
small boys in the West wear petticoats—and announced their 
presence loudly. If they were ignored a shower of small 
pebbles and sand thrown against the windows usually aroused 
the inmate of the house. The moment the door was seen to 
move the whole band scrambled over the wall leaving a track 
of falling stones behind them. There was no end to the 
pranks they played on the old man. Sometimes he got 
angry, but they did not care. “No matter what Peter says, 
he'll beat none of us!” and it was true. His gentle heart was 
incapable of harbouring ill-will against any child. 

Peter O’Dwyer earned his living by sail-mending. The old 
deserted school-house was generally the scene of his labours. 
Here in the midst of the debris of old brown sails and ends 
of rope, he and three or four other men did their work. It 
was here that the visitors who came in search of Peter were 
usually directed by the people at the landing-stage. If he 
were not working in the school the other men generally could 
tell where he would be found. O’Dwyer was not always ready 
to enter into conversation with the chance visitors who came 
to see him. Sometimes he did not feel inclined to be bothered, 
and at others a spirit of contrariness seized him and made 
him refuse to reveal his identity. The workmen, who always 
humoured the old man, waited to take their cue from him and 
readily played up to whatever role he chose to act. Afterwards 
Peter enjoyed relating how he had puzzled those who came. 
One day arrived a student bent on Gaelic lore, but whose 
knowledge of the tongue of his forefathers had only been derived 
from books. “ Bail é Dia orraibh,” he began bravely, the men 
answering : “ Se do bheatha-sa.” Silence followed as the new- 
comer sought to continue with another sentence of idiomatic 
Irish. But the anxiety to appear a fluent speaker to those 
who had the language from their birth drove what knowledge 
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he had from his mind and he was obliged to continue in 
English. “I hear there is a great Irish scholar on the island, 
and they told me down below that I could find out where 


he is if I inquired here.” Peter never stirred, but went on 
with his sail-mending. The man nearest the stranger then 
looked up. 


“It’s an Irish scholar you’re looking for? Sure we all can 
speak Irish here.” 

“He’s more than a speaker, the man I mean. I heard of 
him in Dublin, and I was told all I had to do was to ask for 
the scholar and any one on the island would tell me about him.” 

“Well that’s curious now! What do you think of it, Peter?” 
and the speaker turned to O’Dwyer. 

“Is it a scholar you’d look for here? Why, didn’t I think 
‘twas in Dublin you had the great scholars with your fine books 
an’ your classes an’ your gentlemen who go about the country 
making Irish speeches. What for would you be looking for 
a scholar in this backward place?” 

This remark rather abashed the stranger. 

“Qh, there are men who have a great knowledge of Irish 
in Dublin, but of course it can’t be the same as with those who 
have it all their lives.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, indeed, for I’ve met one of them, an’ 
he was ready to teach the native speakers.” 

‘IT suppose, then, you can’t give me any information ?” 

“Well, now I come to think of it,” rejoined Peter, “I do 
know of a man who might tell you some things you haven't 
heard before. It’s with Mrs. O’Brien you're staying? He'll 
come an’ see you this evenin’.” 

Then later Peter described the scene when he appeared and 
announced that he himself was the scholar. He thoroughly 
enjoyed imparting his knowledge, and was always ready to 
devote his evenings to the instruction of any Gaelic student 
who came to the island. When he took a fancy to his pupil, 
and when the barrier of reserve he raised before strangers was 
broke through he became most interesting. As he said himself, 
“I’m slow to make acquaintance, but I am quick at friendship, 
an’ it becomes a part of myself. I never forget.” 

The soul of punctuality, Peter O’Dwyer always arrived 
at the appointed time at the lodgings where his pupil for the 
nonce resided. His sail-mending clothes, a well-patched, thick 
leather suit, were discarded for one of grey frieze. On either 
side of his forehead his long hair lay parted. That his hands 
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had been well scrubbed was always evident, in spite of the 
brown stains which long contact with sails and ropes had made 
permanent. O’Dwyer was a severe master, and never allowed 
his authority to be made light of. If ever a pupil seemed to 
doubt his explanation, he turned fiercely upon him, asking was 
it usual for the teacher’s knowledge to be questioned by the 
taught. But what roused his indignation more than anything 
else was any slight cast on the language he loved so well. 
When he spoke of those who made little of the Gaelic tongue, 
his eyes flashed angrily. Of would-be scholars who wrote 
books in the Irish they had acquired in towns, Peter had the 
profoundest contempt. “Sure it’s destroyin’ the Irish they are, 
murderin’ it altogether. What is their language at all but 
English covered with an Irish mantle? If you want the proper 
speech you must seek where it has remained pure on the lips 
of the aged who know.” Sometimes he brought with him 
some of his books to show his pupils. An old edition of 
Ossianic poems he possessed, some histories, and several other 
works long out of print. 

“Do you know the worst person to lend a book to?” he 
once said. “A priest. If it’s a bad book he'll burn it. If it’s 
a good book he'll keep it, for he’ll say it’s more fitting for him 
to have it than another man.” 

Besides being a scholar, Peter O’Dwyer was something also 
of a poet, and he had two manuscript books filled with his 
compositions. They were a motley collection. Some were 
rather laboured descriptions of scenery, others amusing skits 
on his neighbours or on some local event. There were religious 
poems also and poems on various subjects. Part of them were 
in Irish and part in English, for the writer had an equal facility 
in both tongues. 

“There’s another book I have that I show to no man. I 
wanted to see whether I could write on coarse subjects without 
using a coarse expression, and I’ve succeeded,” he added 
triumphantly. 

One day, when he was not working, Peter came to give his 
lesson at twelve o'clock. 

“I’ve had no breakfast this morning,” he remarked calmly 
as he sat down. When asked the reason he replied that he had 
been too busy. 

“TI was mending my clothes. There are some who wouldn’t 
demean themselves by wearing a patch, but I can’t see why any 
man should be ashamed of wearin’ the leavin’s of his own 
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clothes. You ask me if I’m hungry? Well, I am, but I make 
it a habit to keep my hunger in subjection. Indeed, I’ve 
steeled my mind to let no outside thing trouble it. Whether 
it’s pain of the body or whether it’s sorrow of the mind, it’s all 
one. There’s nothing in the world worth sheddin’ a tear about 
but the loss of the grace of God.” 

Peter was very religious, as, possessed of the spiritual mind 
of the Gael, he could not fail to be. But his religion was 
individual, like himself. He had his own ideas and had thought 
them out in his own way, and many times he carried on an 
argument with some theologically-minded student and not 
rarely scored the victory. He was fond of telling a story of a 
priest who gave a mission to the islanders and who did his 
utmost to induce Peter to take the pledge. After listening 
silently to all the arguments in favour of temperance, Peter had 
ended the discussion by saying: “Well, your Reverence, I’m 
sorry to disoblige you, but this is the way I look at it. God 
gave me ten commandments, and the Church has given me six. 
Isn’t that enough for any man without my puttin’ another on 
myself?” This was conclusive and left nothing more to be 
said. 

“I’m not a drunkard, thank God for that same,” the old 
man explained. “But I’m fond of a drink now and again. A 
pure drop will always do you good as long as you don’t go too 
far in it.” 

Though possessed of a great flow of language when once 
embarked on a subject that interested him, the old man could 
be very silent. If not directly addressed, he often sat amidst 
other people without saying a word ; his own thoughts readily 
engrossed him. 

“My thoughts have always been my best company,” he 
often said ; “they have stood to me well. An’ sure what have 
we to account for in the end if it isn’t our thoughts? An’ 
doesn’t the great God take note of them even though we don’t 
speak them out?” 

Once Peter had been induced to attend a session at one 
of the Gaelic summer schools as a teacher of Irish. The 
experiment, however, was not altogether a success. His 
methods were old-fashioned, and they were peculiarly his own. 
He could not adapt himself to what the city students 
demanded, and their way of learning was not such as recom- 
mended itself to him. No doubt the old scholar found himself 
astray in new surroundings, and was not one to bear trans- 
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planting. True, he had travelled round the world and had 
visited many lands, but then he had lived on his ship, a 
moving home. Since he had returned those years seemed very 
far from him, and quickly had he taken root in the wild rocky 
island where he had been born and had dwelt as a boy. The 
few weeks of his engagement over, old Peter came home and 
did not venture forth again to other places. It was easier to 
impart his knowledge in the midst of scenes familiar to him 
and where there was no need to change his way of life. It was 
not only students from his own country who made their way 
to O’Dwyer’s’ island. Now and then a foreigner journeyed 
thither, a French or German philologist whose name was well 
known in his own country, and who was content to sit at the 
feet of the old Irish sailor and glean the words of knowledge 
from his lips. In the books which these learned men afterwards 
published may be read here and there a footnote stating that 
the explanation just given was obtained from an old islander 
of the western coast. 

Like all true Gaels Peter O’Dwyer was a lover of nature. 
He noted all the beauties of the scenery that surrounded him, 
and was never tired of commenting on them. “I’m as great 
a traveller as any man, an’ I can say of all the places I’ve seen 
throughout the world, there’s none more beautiful than this.” 
And Peter was not far wrong in his assertion. The West has 
a wonderful beauty of its own, with its deep hues and its 
brilliant colouring, its lights and shadows, its variety. Even 
the grey days have their charm, the all-pervading mists, 
mysterious, intangible, melancholy. Like his surroundings is 
the Celt himself, as variable, as mysterious, as intangible, at one 
moment simple, lively, seemingly communicative, and the next 
utterly impenetrable. 

In his rocky island home Peter lived out his life, dividing 
his days between his sail-mending and his studies. With the 
Gaelic past his thoughts dwelt, and they were stimulated by 
the constant sight of the great forts of the ancient heroes, and 
the ruined cells of the saints and scholars who had given the 
island a name throughout the world. As he watched the slowly 
growing stream of students, coming as their forefathers before 
them, perhaps hope rose in his heart, that this remote spot 
might again become famous, and the Gael, like the eagle, renew 


his youth. 
Cc. D. 
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The Detection of Archibald Bower, 
Ex-Jesuit and Historian. 


———>—_ 


STRANGE though it seems to us Catholics, the fact remains, 
attested by the experience of several centuries, that our 
Protestant fellow-countrymen have an extraordinary weakness 
for pressing to their hearts any and every unsavoury weed 
which the Pope throws over his garden wall. It is only 
grudgingly and with difficulty that they break with these 
undesirable attachments, after repeated and unanswerable 
proofs of their worthlessness. In the case of Archibald Bower 
the working of the law is the more noteworthy, in so far as 
his unmasking was (to their honour be it said) the work of 
Protestants of high name, and was mainly due to one who was 
afterwards an Anglican Bishop. The very gradual disillu- 
sionment which followed, is now a matter of ancient history, 
but the story has never yet been set forth in detail by a Catholic 
pen, and it throws some interesting side-lights on the condition 
of our Catholic forefathers before Emancipation. 

I shall begin with a brief account of what preceded the 
detection, in order that the reader may come to the main point 
with the bearings clear to his mind. This short account will 
inevitably have to be supplemented afterwards by an occasional 
repetition, which will I trust, under the circumstances, be 
excused. 

The earliest note we possess about Archibald Bower is 
contained in the newly edited Diarium of the former Scots 
College at Douai. It briefly tells us that he “was received on 
the 16th of October, 1702, and became a Jesuit at Rome in 
1706. Retired (secesszt) to England in 1726.” Another hand 
has added later, “ He deserted from the Society.”! 

Bower's biographers have gleaned some further details. He 
was born at Dundee on or about the 17th of January, 1686, and 
passed with credit through the schools of the Society at Rome. 


New Spalding Club Publications ; Scots Colleges. Edited by Father W. Forbes 
Leith, S.J., 1906, p. 66. 
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His name was set down in 1720 as of one who might teach 
Philosophy extra Urbem, that is, in the smaller Colleges and 
Universities, and who might perhaps even teach in Rome, though 
only as second or third lecturer. He was professed about the 
year 1722. It is clear therefore that he had fair talent for 
metaphysics: but his career as a teacher came to a premature 
and regrettable conclusion. 

While stationed at Macerata, as professor of philosophy, he 
was sent as confessor to a certain convent of nuns, and there he 
became intimate, unfortunately much too intimate, with a 
certain Sister Francesa Eleonora Buonacorsi. On the first 
clear signs of things being amiss he was sent off to Perugia, 
where an English Father, John Coniers, who had entered the 
Roman Province, seems to have been Rector. After a short 
stay, however, he betook himself to the Scots College at Douai, 
and after passing a few months with his countrymen there, he 
withdrew to England, arriving there in July, 1726. 

In after-years he told many romantic stories of his escape 
from Italy, diversified by vivid accounts of the Inquisition, its 
terrible tortures, ubiquitous emissaries, and marvellous secrets, 
Into the truth of these heroic adventures there is no need to 
inquire here, nor even into the affair of Sister Buonacorsi. 
The matter on which Bower staked his reputation happened 
much later. Whatever the scandal was (a matter which was 
not finally cleared up because of Bower's flight), it was certainly 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Holy Office, as it arose out 
of the relations of penitent and confessor. On the other hand, 
as he refused to face a trial by that dreaded tribunal, we do 
not know to what lengths he went. If he had proved truly 
penitent and submitted to reasonable safeguards, he might still 
have been given work, in missionary countries away from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition, without leaving the Society. 
According to his own account, it was only gradually, after 
he had got to England, that the thought came of abandoning 
Catholicism as a creed. He had at first gone to his 
brethren, and Father Parker (he probably meant to say 
Father Parkinson, on whom see Foley’s Records, vii. 570) 
had found him lodgings with a Catholic in Little Wyld Street. 
But his mind, he says, was turned towards controversies, and 
in four months he determined to leave Catholicism, and 
broke off all connection with the Jesuits. “This happened in 
the month of November, 1726.” As to creed, “I formed a system 
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of religion to myself and continued a Protestant, but a Protestant 
of no particular denomination.”' 

His purpose of working for a livelihood was evidently at 
this time as wavering as his care for his faith. Sometimes he 
taught students classics or Italian. Once or twice he got some 
fairly well-paid literary work. He indulged in a certain amount 
of flirtation, but was (so far as we know) not then involved in 
anything like open scandal. 

After a time he came across a certain Mrs. Hoyles, a 
comparatively poor woman, a Protestant, and the wife of a 
printer, and she in time became his good angel, under curious 
circumstances. Seeing him wavering between various creeds, 
she advised him to read Bishop Tillotson’s sermons, upon which 
he began to take the opposite side, and spoke to such purpose 
of the origin of Protestantism, that he quite unsettled the good 
woman’s faith, and then pointed out to her a man passing her 
house in Great Wyld Street who, he said, was a Jesuit, and “as 
good a divine as any in England.” Mrs. Hoyles watched the 
Jesuit go down the street, traced him home, and gradually 
summoned up courage, by inquiring about his character from 
neighbours, to address him. She was eventually converted, and 
Father Parkinson then told her that her friend was an ex-Jesuit. 

The good woman was now, on the one hand, afraid of 
telling her husband about her change of creed, and on the other 
very keen to make him a Catholic too, and she brought about 
her desire in a way very characteristic of her sex. In the presence 
of Bower, she would throw out some remark in favour of some 
Protestant divine, and Bower, ever in opposition, immediately 
crushed her in argument. Her husband came to her aid, and 
he too found himself unable to withstand Bower’s logic. Ere 
long his Protestantism had gone the way of his wife’s. 

After this year (probably 1736 or 1737), Bower disappeared 
from Mrs. Hoyles’ ken, and when he came back he had been ill, 
and “spoke often and pathetically” to her of his position ; he said 
“it was the fault of Superiors in refusing him faculties unless he 
would go abroad.” She thought that he “had good resolutions, 
but easily changed them when he got into company.” So she 
asked if she might bring in Father Philip Carteret, S.J., of whose 
virtues she had heard him speak. Bower consented, Carteret 
came, and so winning were his words and persevering his efforts 
to reclaim this lost sheep, that Bower, after some years of treaty, 


1 Answer toa Scurrilous Pamphlet, p. 30. 
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at last told Mrs. Hoyles that “Carteret had done the business,” 
which she understood to mean that he had been reconciled to 
the Church. He told her that he would now break with his 
Protestant friends, change his name, go to a distant part of the 
country, and there devote himself to writing the Lives of the 
Popes. His Jesuit friends supplied him with such books as they 
could to aid him in his project. This happened “the year before 
the rebellion,” ze. in 1744. He had already paid in his savings 
to the Jesuits, and they gave him in return an annuity at the not 
unhandsome rate of seven per cent. 

Unfortunately he did not go into the country. He did 
not break with his Protestant friends; and it seems but too 
probable that some woman, with whom he had been indiscreet, 
now put pressure upon him to return to her. In 1747, he put 
out his advertisement of the History of the Popes,and Mrs. Hoyles 
was horrified to find that instead of being a book in defence 
of the Papacy, which her husband was to have printed, it was 
a violent attack on the Church, and was to be issued by a 
Protestant firm. Moreover he told her that unless Father 
Sheldon gave him his money back at once (though it had been 
invested in a mortgage not easily realizable), he would have 
him hanged. ‘You have a soul as black aS Hell,” was the 
woman’s only answer, and she never spoke to him again. 

However black his heart, Bower for the time achieved a 
considerable worldly success. In his Preface, which was 
garnished for Protestant taste with abuse of the Papacy, he 
maintained that he had lost his belief in the Pope’s Supremacy 
even before he left Italy. Nothing was said of his having 
been a Jesuit, but he posed as a converted Consultor of the 
Inquisition, and a former Master of Rhetoric. He had the 
honour of presenting his first volume to King George III. on 
May 12, 1748, and in April, 1754, by favour of Sir George 
Lyttleton, of whom we shall hear more in the course of our 
story, he was made “Clerk of the Buck Warrants.” On this 
occasion the following mildly satirical lines appeared in the 
daily papers: 

From Romish fasting, penance and belief 
Bower fled to English liberty and beef. 

With most unrighteous appetite and palate 

He left his brethren to their fish and salett (sic). 


From Rome to Lyttleton transfers his hopes, 
And now he cuts up venison and the Popes.’ 


1 European Magazine, 1794, xxv. p. 261. 
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He also went through the form of marriage with a rich 
widow, the grand-daughter of an English Bishop. Blackest 
crime of all, to show the sincerity of his Protestantism, he 
even went so far as to pervert three or four of his lady cousins 
in Scotland, and caused one of his relatives to be called before 
the Scottish Court of Sessions for allowing a nephew to be 
educated at the Scots College, Douai. The man was degraded 
for six months from his post of Clerk of the Signet, and the 
boy’s vocation and faith were apparently lost. 

Much as Catholics may have resented such infamous and 
faithless proceedings, they were unable to protect themselves, 
or to unmask the double-faced traitor. In the year 1754 
Dr. Alban Butler exposed with skill and vigour the plagiarism 
and literary ill-faith to be found in his first two volumes. 
But, for the moment, it was like pouring water with a hand-pail 
on to a burning house. The flames shot up higher, and Bower’s 
fame seemed rather increased than diminished. Upon the 
whole, in the then state of English public opinion, to keep silence 
seemed the only practical course to follow. 


The means by which Bower’s hypocrisy was eventually 
discovered, did not at first give promise of being efficient. 
Somewhere about the year 1750, Sir Henry Arundel Bedingfeld 
of Oxburgh had been presented with six letters signed A—D 
B—R, and written during the period of Bower’s last coquetting 
with Catholicism. Indeed, one of them was dated only a day 
or two before the date of the prospectus for the H/zstory of the 
Popes. Whilst in the latter he posed before the public as 
about to publish the results of twenty years’ hostile criticism 
of the Papacy, in the former he wrote as an unfortunate who, 
unless he at once received the sum of £500, must, utterly 
against his will, obtain money from Protestants. J// the validity 
of these letters was admitted, the reputation of Bower was ruined. 

But who would prove their authorship? No Catholic priest 
would dare to come into court to support them. The letters 
were only signed by initials, they abounded in obscurities, such 
as all Catholics had to use in times of danger. Bower would 
be sure to deny his hand, and the public was sure to accept his 
denial, to favour him all the more, and probably to allow the 
fines to be exacted, which in the penal times were always 
legally due. 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld, though not a skilled controversialist, 
was a gentleman of excellent education and most charming 
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manners, who had won the friendship of a very large circle of 
persons both of high birth and of intellectual merit. Of all 
these friends the first Protestant to be struck by the relevancy 
of the letters was one from whom we should perhaps not have 
expected it. It was Mr. Garrick, the celebrated actor. He was 
shown the papers before the end of the year 1753, and was so 
much impressed that he asked Sir Henry’s leave to communi- 
cate their contents to Sir George (afterwards Lord) Lyttleton, 
Bower’s chief patron. Sir George, whose portrait has been 
sketched by all who have written of the Walpole period, having 
passed through various stages of infidelity, was now a religious 
Protestant, Chancellor of the Exchequer (though he could not 
manage simple addition), and of great influence with the King, 
having been his private secretary when he was Prince of Wales. 
But the Protestant statesman was so far from thinking that the 
letters damaged Bower’s character, that he paid no attention 
whatever to the information. 

More than a year passed before the next known step was 
taken. In March or April, 1755, Sir Henry showed the 
documents to Mr. Nathanicl Hooke, the author of a once well- 
known History of Rome, and a man of distinctly Catholic 
leanings. He talked of the matter before Lord Bath and 
his chaplain, John Douglas, afterwards Protestant Bishop of 
Salisbury. Douglas was a skilful writer and a good critic, 
who had won a reputation by exposing the forgeries which 
Lauder had attributed to Milton. He desired to see the MS., 
but for various reasons it was nearly twelve months before he 
could meet Sir Henry and see the letters, which eventually he 
did at the end of January, 1756. 

On coming out of Sir Henry’s lodgings in Piccadilly, 
Douglas happened to meet Dr. Thomas Birch, another critic of 
repute, who, happily for us, was most methodical in keeping his 
papers, which have since found their way into the British 
Museum. The volume, now called “ Sloane 4234,” contains all 
Birch’s letters received at this time, and drafts of those sent out. 
It gives us, therefore, a minute account of the next critical 
half-year, with the precise dates of all the publications. It is 
from hence that the present article is chiefly drawn. Birch, who 
knew Bower’s hand, was asked in to see the papers, and, after 
a little delay, he came, bringing with him one Mr. Morgan, who 
had a whole portfolio of Bower’s writings. This meeting took 
place on “the Saturday after the fifth of February, 1756,” and 
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left both Birch and Douglas quite convinced as to the genuine- 
ness of the letters. 

Sir George Lyttleton was again communicated with, and 
asked to find out Bower’s opinion on the papers. His answer, 
dated February 11, was that Bower denied them absolutely and 
positively, and would offer the reward of £100 to whoever would 
discover the true writer of the same. Sir Henry having acknow- 
ledged the receipt of this, received two other letters from him, 
written in language growing ever more peremptory and rude. 
Sir Henry, however, not only did not flinch, but, though now an 
old man and a great sufferer from the gravel, boldly and 
repeatedly, though always in the most polite language, defied 
Bower to bring the matter to public trial. This was, I believe, 
the first time any Catholic had shown so courageous a front. 
He engaged two of the leading counsel of the day, Sir Richard 
Lloyd and Mr. Serjeant Prime, for his defence, and through 
a mutual friend, Lord Willoughby of Parham, communicated 
the letters in debate to Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Chancellor. 
Of Hardwicke’s answer I can find no trace, but seeing the bold 
front put on the matter after that answer had been received, 
not only by the baronet, but also by the two Anglican divines, 
I think we may be sure that Hardwicke’s answer was not 
discouraging. 

Bower, on the other hand, in spite of Lyttleton’s backing, 
would not face a cross-examination. That must surely ruin his 
case in our eyes. At the moment, however, the public did not 
regard it so; and when Bower made a public deposition on oath 
that the letters were forgeries, and that he had had no inter- 
course with the Jesuits for thirty years, this was the point on 
which in future everything turned. He followed up his depo- 
sition by a dashing pamphlet, giving the matter a controversial 
aspect, and entitled, /r. Bower's affidavit in answer to the false 
accusations brought against him by the Papists, published on the 
26th of June. He seemed for the moment to triumph. “ Bower's 
oath,” wrote Sir Henry from Oxburgh to Dr. Birch on the 
12th of July, “and putting the whole affaire upon a point of 
Religion, has carried everything before him in this county.” 

It is now time to turn to the case against Bower in greater 
detail, and first a brief description of the celebrated Six 
Letters. 


1 The passages in inverted commas are the exact words of the original. The 
passages in square brackets are my explanations. The rest is much curtailed, though 
the writer’s words are generally retained. 
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1. Dear Sir,—On this, the last day of my retreat, I have received 
a letter from Father Carteret in the name of Father General Retz, to 
ask me what province I like best [in order to go through the trials 
appointed as conditions for being received back into the Society], but 
I am leaving the choice entirely to him. “I must also ask you to 
make over to me part of the sum that is owing to you, which (I 
find) you cannot easily recover. I should immediately transfer it to 
the woman, who would in a very short time find means to recover it, 
and allow me my so much wished-for liberty. This would make me 
completely happy.” A——D B——R. [Mo date, but presumably 
written in June, 1746, and addressed in another hand to Father Sheldon, 
who was then the Jesuit Provincial. | 


The disadvantage about this note, when considered as 
evidence against Bower, is that it needed too much subsidiary 
evidence. Unless one could produce the woman in question, or 
prove who she was, an ordinary jury would be likely to regard 
the whole letter with suspicion. It can hardly have been Bower’s 
future wife, as her first husband was still living at the time the 
letter was written. In short, it was then not possible to determine 
who “the woman” was. Bower always gloried in this, as 
though it disproved the rest of the evidence. Later on it was 
discovered that he had had to pay £500 to someone for breach 
of promise to marry; and the suspicion seems very well 
grounded that it was to “the woman” mentioned in the letter ; 
but, as the case was kept out of the law-courts, the uncertainty 
as to her name was never finally cleared up. Whoever the 
unknown may have been, she, so far as the letter tells us, has 
been asking him for money, and he has been asking Father 
Sheldon to give him back part of the capital which he had 
given over for his annuity. He will then pay her off, and be 
entirely happy and free to live a priestly life. But there had 
been no clause in Bower’s settlement for a possible return of the 
capital, and so no arrangements had been made for it. It is 
therefore only as a favour that Bower can request repayment, 
and only with difficulty that Father Sheldon can make it, a 
difficulty which, even for Bower’s sake, he was in no hurry to 
overcome. 

The second letter, which is briefer, shows that Father 
Sheldon has answered in the above sense. 


2. Dear Sir,—Since you: are in a position to help me, but will not 
do so, I shall be obliged to apply to Father Retz. A——D B R. 
[Wo date, but endorsed as answered, 17 July, 1746.) 
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The third letter shows that Father Sheldon has answered 
this with greater strictness, pointing out that if Bower wished 
to be received back into the Society he must not use a 
threatening tone towards his Superior. 


3. Dear Sir,—I have received your admonition with gratitude, and 
will abide by it. But “the woman and child are returned on to my 
hands,” and whether I like it or not, I am forced to visit her, or to 
give back the money. A DB R. Dated 24 July. 








The fourth and fifth letters show us the man still entangled 
in the complication, and getting less and less able to resist. 


4. Dear Sir,—I still hope to be freed, as soon as you can do what I 
ask of yu. A——D B——R. Richmond, 24 October, 1746. 

5. Dear Sir,—If you would only have lent me the conveyance, it 
would have done to show to the party I wrote about. Now “I am 
beginning to despair.” The person who owes you the money will 
not repay you, I fear, unless forced. A——D B R. London, 
14 March, 1747. 





The last two letters give us Bower’s way of saying that he 
intended to break with Father Sheldon and the Jesuits 
altogether, unless the money was given him. The seventh 
letter was in fact found later on, but it will be simpler to 
print it at once in its proper place. 


6. Dear Sir,—I have been unable to hold out any longer, and I 
have gone back, and accepted the post which my [Protestant] friend 
has offered me. But “as for the place it will be a fortnight before 
the patent is made out,”! and during this time I may still free myself, 
if you will aid me. A——D B——R. 

7. Dear Sir,—“I have taken a desperate step.” Yet it is not 
altogether too late. Though I have renewed my word to the woman, 
I might still fly, if you would aid me, “ Zcce ego, mitte me.” A D 
B——R, 27 March. 





The difficulty, as already explained, now before Sir Henry, 
was, how far would a British jury, or the highly-prejudiced 
British public opinion of those days, accept these letters, if the 
woman could not be found? He does not seem himself to 
have been very far-sighted in this matter, but his Protestant 
friends (and it seems that Nathaniel Hooke was the first of 


1 No satisfactory explanation of ‘‘the patent” has yet been offered. I take it to 
signify obscurely the prospectus of his History of the Popes. He means that he has 
it printed, but will keep it back for a fortnight. This was what he actually did. 
When it was published, it committed him to the Protestant side. 
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these) pointed out to him that as money matters were so often 
mentioned, it was exceedingly probable that some further 
corroborative evidence on this point might be found. In fact, 
by the greatest good fortune, a few weeks before Bower’s 
Affidavit appeared in print, the acquittances which Bower had 
written in his own hand for the receipt of his pension were 
all discovered. With these in hand, the intimate intercourse 
between himself and the Jesuits seemed proved beyond the 
possibility of gainsay, and if they had admitted him to corres- 
pondence, it could hardly have been on any other footing than 
that of repentance and conversion. 

Other evidence of great importance was the deposition of 
Mrs. Hoyles, which has been summarized before. Her story 
was taken down by Doctors Douglas and Birch “at her house 
in Great Wyld Street, June 1, 1756,” and she afterwards took 
an oath as to the truth of her deposition. Faddan, a printer, 
and two others gave testimony to Mrs. Hoyles’ excellent 
reputation in the neighbourhood, and corroborated her story in 
some details. Another interesting witness was one Mr. Horne, 
a Catholic surgeon, who had formerly been surgeon-in-waiting 
to the Empress of Russia. I cannot find any note of him in 
our Catholic historians, though if information Were forthcoming, 
it would surely be worth printing. Mr. Horne had been present 
in the lodging of the Jesuits, when Bower came to it, and 
announced the happy event of his reconciliation. Horne also 
remembered this particular, that he was on the point of kneeling 
to ask Bower’s blessing, when he stopped, reflecting that the 
faculty to bless had perhaps not yet been restored. 

With all these trumps in his hand Douglas wrote, in a very 
short time, an exceedingly powerful denunciation of the ex- 
Jesuit. As a Protestant he, of course, venerated the name of 
a convert from Popery, but here was a man who was plainly 
trading on that veneration under false pretences. Going into 
the money question, he printed all the receipts given by Bower 
to Father Sheldon in the order in which they were written ; he 
printed the entries from the books at Wright’s, the Catholic 
bankers,' through whose hands the payments had been made ; 


1 The banking house of Wright’s, then in Covent Garden, lasted on till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when the business was transferred entire to the 
Joint Stock Bank, which also admitted Mr. Jerningham, the previous manager ; and 
this explains the large Catholic connection of the Joint Stock Bank, All the old 
books were taken over by the new Company, and it is very probable that the entries 
above mentioned might again, if necessary, be verified from the ledgers still in the 
bank's possession. 
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he printed a note from the Jesuit Procurator, Father Pointz,} 
stating exactly from his books when the capital had been paid 
in, and when it was paid out. All these diverse sources exactly 
corresponded ; the proof was overwhelming. Then passing to 
the letters, he dwelt on the exact similarity of the hand to 
Bower's, though it ran through so many letters, a feat which 
no forger could well achieve. Then, too, there were innumer- 
able details. One of the official post-marks survived. The 
variations of the address corresponded with Father Sheldon’s 
movements, and these addresses were written in the hand 
of Father Elliot, who was ready to attest that he had 
received them from Bower, and sent them on. The nature of 
the contents, too, were not such as a forger would be at all 
likely to think of, as their significance and relevancy to the 
conviction of Bower had only arisen lately, whereas they had 
been in Sir Henry’s keeping for six years. Then, even if the 
letters proved nothing, there were the living witnesses, 
Mrs. Hoyles, Faddan, Horne, and one Gray, an old servant of 
the Jesuits, who also remembered his visits. Moreover, 
Douglas made use of Alban Butler’s comments on the History 
of the Popes, which though, as we have seen, neglected when 
coming from a Catholic pen, were seen to have an irresistible 
force, when they were put forward with the approval of an 
Anglican divine. As for Bower’s past history, the inconsistency 
of his various oral statements, the improbability of his preten- 
sions, the great probability of his having been guilty of grave 
moral delinquencies were all clearly established. 

A book like this appealed of course primarily to the edu- 
cated, and it could not at once balance the influence which 
Bower’s tracts, already in circulation, had gained over the more 
prejudiced and fanatical party, to which it so strongly appealed. 
Though The Six Letters of A DB R to Father Sheldon, 
was published on June 29, 1756, we have already heard that 
Sir Henry confessed a fortnight later, that Bower’s work still 
seemed secure in its position. But Dr. Birch, in his answer from 
London on July 15th, was able to reassure him. In Birch’s 
circle “almost everybody thinks the point proved.” 

Of course many people waited to see what Bower's response 
to the new evidence would be. His Amswer to a Scurrtlous 
pamphlet, entitled Six Letters to Father Sheldon, appeared in two 








1 But Sir Henry was sorry that this appeared, and told his Protestant helpers 
that this might prevent their receiving any more help whatever from the Fathers. 
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parts in January and February of the ensuing year, but it 
altogether failed to meet the facts alleged against him. He tries 
for instance to get out of the inference from the money transaction, 
by asserting that z¢ was the Jesuits themselves who asked him to 
lend the money, and that he (Protestant though he claimed to have 
been) had complied because he knew they were good business 
people! Fancy, said Douglas in his next answer, a deserter 
from Catholicism, a fugitive from his Order, depositing the 
whole of his savings with the Jesuit Provincial, that is, with 
the representative of all that he had flouted and injured, and 
that upon no other bond than that official’s bare word! At 
this point Douglas renewed the attack on the History of the 
Popes, making use with great effect of “the deadly parallel.” 
On one of his pages he printed some passages from Tillemont, 
on the opposite side the passages on the same subject from 
Bower, and the latter, who professed to have derived his facts 
directly from the earliest Fathers, was at once convicted of 
having copied wholesale from the French Catholic, both text, 
notes, and authorities, without acknowledgment, but with addition 
of some not inconsiderable errors of carelessness. 

Bower answered almost at once in his Reply to “Bower 
and Tillemont compared,’ and one cannot but admire the vigour 
with which this man, now well over seventy, strove to save 
himself from impending disgrace. But, impervious to reason 
as many of his supporters were, the majority of the educated 
were already of opinion that Bower's reputation was lost. “ From 
every county, with which I have correspondence,” wrote Sir 
Henry to Dr. Birch before the end of 1756, “ there is one verdict 
—perjury.” 

Nevertheless, Bower did not give in, and his patron, Lord 
Lyttleton, did not abandon him. Some friends published 
anonymous pamphlets on his side, and he was ever ready with 
his pen, though he had no fresh evidence to bring forward. 
Douglas, on the other hand, was being constantly supplied 
by Sir Henry with new matter, gathered both at home and 
abroad, and he published two more tracts, the Fud/ confutation 
of the facts mentioned in Mr. Bower's three Defences (March 12, 
1757), and the Complete and final detection of Archibald Bower 
(February 23, 1758). They are both strong, and the second is 
especially to be recommended, as giving a very vigorous 
summary of the whole controversy. Bower did not attempt a 
reply, but contented himself with the support of the extremists, 
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which he could always retain by abuse of the Papists. He 
died not many years later, and his admiring friends erected 
over him a monument, which asserted that he was “exemplary, 
for every social virtue, and justly esteemed by all who knew 
him for his strict honesty and integrity.” It is remarkable that 
for many a year after Bower’s death unfavourable references to 
him, and they were not few, in such reviews as the Gentleman's 
Magazine, were sure to call forth from some staunch Protestant 
an act of faith in the sincerity of the pervert’s conversion. But 
for nearly a century his fame has receded so far that the 
shallow but zealous folk of the Evangelical school no longer 
know his name, and references to his hypocrisy are allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

I have reserved to the end a newly-found and interesting 
proof of Bower’s perjury. In the Archives of the Society of 
Jesus are preserved some registers, containing letters directed 
by the then Generals to the English Fathers. They are 
unfortunately lost for the critical period covering the Six 
Letters, but they exist for the years immediately preceding. 
From them I find that there was another period of real or 
affected (though ineffective) conversion between the years 
1729 and 1734, of which nothing has hitherto been suspected. 
According to Bower’s sworn deposition he had finally broken 
with the Jesuits in 1726, and he staked his reputation with 
Protestants on never having dealt with them again. Yet here 
is irrefragable proof, in sixteen different letters, that he was 
nibbling (if I may so speak) at conversion during six inter- 
mediate years. The patience, perseverance, and charity of the 
Fathers towards him, during all that period, seem to me truly 
remarkable, not to say extraordinary; but is it not more 
wonderful still, that having these proofs of his bad faith in their 
hand, they nevertheless did not publish them, but left time and 
Providence to work their own revenge? Nor was their trust in 
Providence misplaced. Though in this case, as in others, the 
mills of God ground slowly, they have ground the reputation of 
Archibald Bower to dust. 


J. H. POLLEN. 














The Mass of St. Gregory. 


— @—— 


IN the handsome new edition of Father Bridgett’s History of 
the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, which Messrs. Burns 
and Oates are publishing in commemoration of the coming 
Eucharistic Congress, the frontispiece is furnished by a repro- 
duction of Albert Durer’s well-known wood-engraving, commonly 
described as “the Mass of St. Gregory.” That the Mass of 
St. Gregory was a more popular subject in England than in 
France, Germany, or the Netherlands, can hardly be maintained, 
but it was familiar in England, and it probably comes nearer 
the conception of an Eucharistic picture than anything else that 
could be mentioned belonging to pre-Reformation days. 
Speaking generally, for there are a good many variants, the 
scene represents an altar at which Mass is being-said by a priest 
clothed in a chasuble, whose high dignity is sufficiently made 
clear to us by the tiara which is prominently introduced, either 
standing upon the altar, or in the hands of one of the attendants. 
Sometimes the Pope is kneeling, sometimes he is apparently 
genuflecting, sometimes he is standing, sometimes in the act of 
elevating the Sacred Host ; but the central feature of the picture, 
to which the attention is at once directed, is the figure of our 
Saviour, which appears over the altar, and is commonly 
surrounded by all the attributes of the Passion. The three 
engravings which accompany this article, ranging in date from 
about 1450 to 1510, are in one respect fairly typical, for 
they show the vision of our Lord in three different attitudes, 
which I should judge after examining more than fifty or sixty 
of such pictures, to be all about equally common. In every 
case our Saviour is represented in the type of the Man of 
Sorrows (/’Homme de Douleurs in French, the Schmersensmann 
in German parlance), a type which is perhaps still better 
conveyed by the phrase constantly used for it in the fifteenth 
century, viz., “the Image of Pity.” But while in all cases it 
is a figure of the suffering Christ which is presented to us, there 
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is a certain amount of variation as regards the attitude. In 
one class of pictures the hands hang down and are crossed in 
front of the body, in another both arms are raised like those 
of a priest when singing the Preface at Mass, in another one 
hand is pressed to the wound in the side, from which often 
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Fic. 1. THE MASS OF ST. GREGORY 


From a Dutch engraving, c. 1460. 


spurts a stream which is caught in the chalice standing on the 
altar. I do not know that these differences are in any way 
significant, but I content myself with chronicling them. So, 
too, we may note a still more conspicuous feature which is 
present in perhaps rather more than half the examples extant, 
viz., that our Lord seems to be issuing from the tomb, only the 
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upper half of the body being seen above the sepulchre, which 
is indicated at the back of the altar. No less variety is discer- 
nible in the selection of what were sometimes called the “ arms 
of the Passion,” those idealized memorials of our Saviour’s 
sufferings which served to emphasize the great diversity of pains 
which He endured. In the first of the cuts which accompany 
this article, almost every possible detail is included, down to the 
lantern, the vessel] for the vinegar and myrrh, and the mailed 
glove of the servant who smote Him before Annas. In figure 2 
we have only the scourge and the bundle of rods, which are 
borne by two angels, while in figure 3 the arms of the Passion 
are wanting altogether. There are also other variations found in 
the treatment of the same subject which our pictures do not 
illustrate. For example, in some specimens the chalice, host, 
candlesticks, and other requisites for the Mass are absent 
from the altar, though I do not remember any instance in 
which the altar itself is lacking, or in which the Pope is clothed 
in anything but a chasuble. So, again, the attendance varies 
considerably, as even our pictures suffice to show. Sometimes 
we have deacon and subdeacon, with acolytes and a group 
of Cardinals; in other cases, probably as a mere economy of 
space and labour, the Pope is represented alone. But it is 
worth noticing that in hardly any specimens that I have seen 
has the artist made any attempt to indicate the presence of a 
congregation or to introduce a female figure into his picture.’ 
With regard to diffusion and period, the representations of the 
Mass of St. Gregory seem to be most numerous in north- 
western Europe, in Germany, France, England, and the Nether- 
lands, but they are not unknown in Italy and elsewhere in the 
south. No example seems to be clearly assignable to an earlier 
period than about the year 1420,? and the subject is of com- 
paratively rare occurrence anywhere after the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

1 There may be some exceptions, for example the Nuremberg tapestry discussed 
by Mgr. de Montault, and reproduced in the Downside Review, but one or two 
pictures which might be appealed to in this connection do not seem to be really 
examples of the Mass of St. Gregory. For instance, in an engraving prefixed to 
the Sarum Gradual of 1532, we have no doubt an Eucharistic miracle, but the 
celebrating priest has nothing to indicate that he is a Pope, e.g., there is 
neither tiara, three-barred cross, nor Cardinals. Moreover, the apparition is 
shown in the hands of the priest in the presence of God the Father and attendant 
angels. 

* An alleged fourteenth century example mentioned in the Downside Review, 
January, 1889, from a British Museum MS. Royal 2 B xv. is certainly of much later date. 
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Of the great popularity, however, of this particular incident 
as a subject for illustration there can be no possible doubt. 
The total number of different engravings older than the year 
1500 preserved in the department of prints and drawings in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris is close upon two hundred.! 
The vast majority of these are New Testament subjects, 
representing our Saviour, or the Blessed Virgin, or scenes 
from the Gospel history. Of the comparatively small residue 
no less than five different prints reproduce the Mass of 
St. Gregory, forming by far the largest group belonging to 
any non-biblical subject. The same is true of the British 
Museum collection, though it is not quite easy from the 
arrangement of Mr. Dodgson’s catalogue to give the exact 
figures. Further, from the great Manuel de l’ Amateur des 
Gravures of Dr. Wilhelm Schreiber, we find that, exclusive of 
book illustrations, there are in all over sixty separate fifteenth 
century engravings of the same subject known to collectors, 
all which are fully described by him in minute detail. This 
number far exceeds that of the representations of any other 
incident or Saint not connected with the New Testament. 

It becomes, then, of some little interest to ask, as has often 
been asked before, what are the sources of this story of 
St. Gregory’s Mass. By whom has the incident been recorded, 
and what does it precisely mean? The interest of the problem is 
all the greater because on reference to the ordinary Lives of 
St. Gregory we find that they are absolutely silent on the point. 
There is no story of our Saviour appearing to St. Gregory 
during his Mass surrounded by the emblems of the Passion, 
neither is there anything which would seem directly to suggest 
such an idea. The one Eucharistic miracle? which is recorded 
in the Lives of this Pope is of a curiously definite character, 
and, as we shall see, it retained its individuality down to the 
end of the middle ages. Such as it is, however, this story 
requires to be noticed, and it may claim special attention from 
Englishmen because it meets us first in the barbarously-written 
Latin Life of the Saint compiled in the eighth century by a 


1 All these have been reproduced in the Album of M. Henri Bouchot, the 
director of the department, under the title Deux Cent IJncunadbles du Cabinet 
de Paris, 1903. 

2 The miracle of the drandeum, though it occurred during Mass at St. Peter’s, 
can hardly be considered Eucharistic, for the blood which appeared in the cloths 
when cut was explained to be the blood of the martyrs, ‘‘ sanguis sanctorum.” 
(Vita Antiquissima, p. 27.) 
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monk of Whitby, in Northumbria. The story, as he tells it, 
runs as follows :! 


There is current a story of our forefathers that once upon a time at 
Rome a matron making her oblation (at the Mass) to him brought 
offerings which the holy man took and consecrated into the Host of the 
most holy Body of Christ. And when she came up to receive It in 
Communion from the hand of the man of God and heard him say, 
“May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul,” she 
laughed to herself. Which when the man of God saw he closed his 
hand before her face and refusing to give her the holy Body of the 
Lord, he placed It upon the altar and covered It with the altar cloth 
as he thought fit. When Mass was over he summoned her to him and 
asked why she laughed when she was about to communicate. She 
answered and said: “I made that bread with my own hands and you 
said of It that It was the Body of the Lord.” Then upon the instant 
he told the people of God to pray all together along with him in the 
church, that Christ the Son of the living God might deign to show 
whether His holy Sacrifice (¢.e., Host), as he said, was truly His Body, 
in order to fortify the failing faith of her who disbelieved in this holy 
thing (sacramento).” The which prayer being duly made, the holy man 
found upon the altar what he had placed there, as a particle of flesh 
in the form of a little finger dripping with blood. At this wondrous 
sight he called for the unbeliever, and she on behelding it was sore 
amazed. To whom the holy man said: “Consider now with the eyes 
of thy body what hitherto in thy blindness thou wast unable to perceive 
with heavenly senses and learn to trust Him who said, uadess ye eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood ye shall not have life 
in you ;” and he again exhorted those who were present in the church 
to make prayer that He who had vouchsafed to show them His mercy 
as they had asked, would once more deign to change His Body back 
into its own nature, for as much as they had presumed to urge their 


1 Although this story appears in the ordinary text of the Life of St. Gregory by 
Paul the Deacon, Father Grisar has proved that as it appears there it is a later 
interpolation. The earliest version is the Northumbrian text, which I translate. 

2 As my reading of the significant part of this extract differs a little from Abbot 
Gasquet’s arrangement, I give it here : 

Tum concite secum populum Dei pariter admonuit orare in ecclesia ut Christus 
filius Dei vivi dignaretur ostendere an verum corpus ejus esset, ut ait, illius sacro- 
sanctum sacrificium, ad confirmandam incredulitatem eius quae huic erat incredula 
sacramento. Qua peracta oratione, sanctus vir invenit super altare quod posuit ut 
digituli auricularis particulam sanguilenti. 

Vita Antiquissima S. Gregorii, Ed. Gasquet, London, 1904, p. 25. I had formerly 
expressed a doubt whether this Vita Antigquissima was really as old as the beginning of 
the eighth century ; see THE Montu, October, 1904. But the arguments of Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler, Zournal of Theol. Studies, 1906, pp. 312, 313, and Father H. Moretus, 
Analecta Bollandiana, 1907, go far to overthrow the foundation upon which my 
conclusion was based. 
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petition only on account of the incredulity of an unbelieving woman. 
And when they had done as he bid, he made her communicate, now 
putting all faith in Him by whom it was said, he that eateth My Body 
and drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in him. 

It must be obvious that there is nothing in all this to suggest 
the idea of a vision of our Saviour surrounded by the emblems 
of the Passion. Moreover the ré/e played in the story by the 
unbelieving matron is so much part and parcel of the whole 
that it is difficult to believe that in any graphic presentment of 
it she could have dropped entirely out of sight. Nevertheless 
in default of any more probable foundation writers on the 
history of Art have had to be content with this as the best 
available explanation of the scene depicted in the Mass of 
St.Gregory. Even as recently as 1907 a well-known German 
authority adopts this view,? and appeals for support to the 
author of one of the most able and popular handbooks on 
medizval antiquities which has appeared in recent years.* Yet 
even apart from the intrinsic improbability of such a development 
the difficulty is very much increased by the fact that the story 
of St.Gregory and the matron of Rome may be found in all 
the great collections of legends which were most popular in the 
Middle Ages, ¢.g., in the Gesta Romanorum, in the Speculum 
Historiale of Vincent of Beauvais, in the Exempla of James 
de Voragine, &c., and that in all these it appears without any 
embellishment, the detail of the Host being changed into a 
little finger dripping with blood being faithfully retained in 
each. Caxton’s phrase in his Golden Legend “a pyece of flessh 
as greate as the lytil finger of an honde,” represents about the 
extreme of variation to be found in any of these accounts. 

For this and other reasons various critics have thought it 
impossible to connect the Mass of St. Gregory with the legend 
of the matron of Rome. Some seem inclined to regard the 
problem as insoluble, others like the late Mgr. Barbier de 
Montault and Dom G.C. Alston,‘ but the latter more cautiously, 

1 Vila Antiquissima S. Gregorit, Ed. Gasquet, pp. 24—26. 

® Molsdorf, Holzschnitte und Schrotblitter aus den Konig. und Univ. Bibliothek 
Sres/au, who says: ‘* Die christliche Kunst ging jedoch in der Darstellung des 
Wanders tiber die Legende hinaus indem sie Statt des Fingers, Christum selbst auf 
dem Altare erscheinen liess.” 

* H. Bergner, Handbuch der kirchlichen Kunstaltertumer, Leipzig, 1905. Catholic 
authorities like Cahier, Caracteristiques des Saints, p. §53; and Detzel, Lkonographie, 
adopt the same view. Cf. Wordsworth in Directorium Sacerdotum (H. Bradshaw 
Society), II. 650. 

* In the Downside Review, Easter, 1904, pp. 73—85. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Abbot Gasquet for calling my attention to this article. 
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are disposed to see behind the legend some historical fact 
which has been silently handed down without having left any 
trace of itself in literature. Dom Alston for example speaks 
as follows: 


It would be not a little interesting to know how the tradition of our 
Lord’s appearance to St. Gregory originated. The early lives of the 
Saint fail to record it ; his own writings give no hint as to its occurrence, 
and the earliest pictures or other representations of it now extant, take 
us back no further than the fourteenth or fifteenth century.! Yet these 
representations, be they in MSS., printed books, or mural paintings, 
show so many features common to all, as to the precise nature of the 
vision, that we are compelled to admit that they bear at least some 
evidence of authenticity. . . . The fact that every known example of 
St. Gregory’s Mass exhibits features which are practically identical, 
seems to indicate that the tradition had been carefully handed down, 
and was not the mere invention of a later age.” 


Mgr. Barbier de Montault is much more positive. Not only 
is he satisfied that this representation bears witness to a historical 
fact, but he knows exactly where the vision occurred, and the 
occasion when it happened. As for the time, it was just before 
the dedication of the little Church of St. Gregory, called a 
ponte quattro capi, which was built upon the site*of the ancestral 
home of St. Gregory’s family.* Still more important is th« 
place. The vision occurred in the Church of St. Gregory’s great 
monastery of San Andrea upon the Mons Coelius. Of this fact 
Mgr. de Montault finds proof in a late fifteenth century altar 
panel representing the Mass of St. Gregory, to which he assures 
us was attached the following inscription : 


GREGORIO I. P.M. CELEBRANTI. IESUS. 
CHRISTUS. PATIENS. HEIC., VISUS, EST. 


1 Dom Alston does not, so far as I can perceive, quote any example of St. Gregory’s 
Mass which can with any probability be called fourteenth century. 

2 Dom G. C. Alston in Downside Review, p. 84. Some explanations which have 
been suggested by other writers, ¢.g., by H. Batault in a monograph published in 
1888, and by W. Schreiber in his A/anmue/, are more improbable even than the 
derivation from the story of the matron of Rome. In particular it should be pointed 
out that in the incident of Justus to which the efficacy of ‘‘ St. Gregory’s Trental ” 
was commonly ascribed (see Dialogues, iv. 55), it was not St. Gregory but another 
who had a vision affirming his salvation, 

3 B. de Montault, @uvres, vol. vi., pp. 235—265. 

+ Mgr. de Montault proves this by the popular name of Divina pietd applied to 
this little church. This he explains has reference to the apparition in the Mass, 
Unfortunately, Armellini in his CAzese di Koma, p. 203, declares that it was so 
called, because a confraternity met there who devoted themselves to relieving the 
poor. With this Moroni’s Disionario fully agrees. 
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I must confess that something more seems wanted by way 
of proof than a late fifteenth century inscription, dating only 
from a time when, as we know from a score of examples, the 
Mass of St. Gregory had become a familiar subject for the 
painter and sculptor in every country of Europe. It does not 
even seem needful to indite a refutation in form against 
a contention so supported. For one thing, the same vague 
sort of claim was certainly made for other altars in Rome, 
always, of course, after the legend of the Mass of St. Gregory 
had taken firm hold of the popular imagination. Let me own 
then at once that I cannot agree in thinking it probable that 
the reputed vision had any historical origin, much less that it 
is to be connected with the Church of St. Gregory upon the 
Mons Coelius. 

My reason for this scepticism is twofold, and first it may be 
urged that we cannot discuss the vision depicted in “ St. Gregory’s 
Mass” without taking account of the closely analogous repre- 
sentation which fully rivalled it in popularity and which every- 
thing shows to have preceded it in date, to wit, the subject 
known as the “ Image of Pity” (Homme de Douleurs, Schmerzens- 
mann, &c.). This, taken by itself, had at all times as much 
vogue as the more specialized presentment of the same idea 
which meets us in “St.Gregory’s Mass.” The Image of Pity 
seems to have been a not unnatural development from the 
Pieta proper, the Notre Dame de Pitié of French artists, which 
began to find favour in the days of Cimabue, and was adopted 
by Giotto and other fourteenth-century artists. This led to 
the separate painting of the tender, compassionate figure of our 
Lord which already meets us in the fourteenth century, and 
which, as Schreiber has pointed out, is at once both living and 
dead. It is dead because it bears the marks of all the Wounds 
(not merely the five retained in the glorified humanity of 
the Resurrection), and because often enough it wears the 
thorny crown, points to the stream still gushing from the 
Wound of the Side, and is surrounded by the emblems of 
the Passion. But it is also living, because the face shows a 
sweet, tender pitifulness, the eyes are opened or half opened, 
and the figure is in many cases rising out of the tomb, though 
without the attributes of glory. This strange conception, con- 
tradictory as it may seem, found wide favour by itself, was 
prayed to, meditated upon, and even Indulgenced, at least in 
the popular imagination, some time before it was conjoined 
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with the kneeling form of a Pontiff celebrating Mass amid all 
the adjuncts of that holy rite. From this point of view the 
vision of our piteous and pitiful Saviour is always the essential 
element of the combination. It embodied, as I believe, a new 
conception of our Saviour’s Eucharistic Presence, suggested by 
that extra-liturgical cultus of the Blessed Sacrament, which was 
just then awakening into life. The figure of the Pope is entirely 
subsidiary, although the artist has often found it a congenial 
task to enlarge this portion of his subject and to abound in 
details of architecture or figure-drawing. It is difficult in an 
article like the present to give to this argument the develop- 
ment it requires, but the following are the points upon which it 
seems needful to insist. 

First, the Image of Pity, taken by itself, in point of time is 
older than the combination known as the Mass of St. Gregory. 

I can only prove this by reference to the facts recorded in 
such works as Venturi’s Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, and to the early 
engravings of both subjects or to such isolated data as a little 
miniature? of the Image of Pity occurring in a British Museum 
manuscript of older date than 1420, in which our Saviour is 
represented as showing His wounded form with the Blood from 
His Side draining into a chalice not to St. Gregory the Great, 
but to the young English King Henry V. It would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to prove that the Mass of St. Gregory was any- 
where known at this epoch. 

Secondly, the Indulgenced prayers,’ commonly called the 
seven prayers of St. Gregory, are attached indifferently to the 
Image of Pity and the Mass of St. Gregory, but they have 
nothing to do with the Pope, but only with the compassionate 
vision of our Saviour which appears to him. 

In regard to this matter there is a curious misconception in 
Dom Alston’s article in the Downside Review. He says: 

It is to be noted that those representations of St. Gregory’s Mass to 
which an Indulgence is attached are almost all of English origin, while 
those which were executed abroad seldom if ever are so privileged. 

1 See e.g. Venturi, vol. iv. fig. 159; vol. v. figs. 728 and 804. With regard to 
engravings, Schreiber, n. 887, ascribes a picture of the Man of Sorrows, with rod 
and scourge, column, dice, sponge, &c., to as early a date as 1430. 

2 This little miniature taken from MS. Royal 2, B1, at the British Museum, has 


been reproduced in the new edition of Father Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist 


in Great Britain, p. 253 
3 I call them Indulgenced because they were printed as such, but we can hardly 
doubt that the Indulgence was entirely apocryphal. 
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There are so very few of these engravings extant of English 
origin that it is hard to generalize about the English practice, 
but there are a considerable number of the foreign prints, and 
of much earlier date than any known in this country. Many of 
these not only contain an Indulgence, generally in Latin or in 
high or low German, but they also make a very definite state- 
ment about the original scene of the apparition. Commonly 
they attach the Indulgence to the repetition of a certain defi- 
nite set of salutations, which in many of the early Horae figure 
under the title, “The Seven Prayers of St. Gregory.” It may 
be worth while to print these seven prayers here in their original 
Latin form. Perhaps the earliest print known to contain them 
in conjunction with an engraving of the Mass of St. Gregory, is 
a sheet now in the University Library at Breslau, and assigned 
to about the year 1450.' It does not, however, contain them all, 
but only the first three. The prayers are these : 


O Domine Jesu Xpiste, adoro te in cruce pendentem et coronam 
spineam in capite portantem: te deprecor ut tua crux liberet me ab 
angelo percutiente. Pater noster. Ave Maria. 

O Domine Jesu Xpiste, adoro te in cruce vulneratum, felle et aceto 
potatum : deprecor te ut tua vulnera sint remedium anime mee. Pater 
noster. Ave Maria. 

O Domine Jesu Xpiste, adoro te in sepulcro positum, myrrha et 
aromatibus conditum: deprecor te ut mors tua sit vita mea. Pater 
noster. Ave Marta. 

O Domine Jesu Xpiste, adoro te descendentem ad inferos liberan- 
temque captivos: deprecor te ne permittas me illuc introire. Pater 
noster. Ave Maria. 

O Domine Jesu Xpiste, adoro te resurgentem a mortuis et ad celos 
ascendentem sedentemque ad dexteram Dei Patris: deprecor te, 
miserere mei. ater noster. Ave Maria. 

O Domine Jesu Xpiste, pastor bone, justos conserva, peccatores 
justifica et omnibus fidelibus defunctis miserere et propicius esto michi 
miserrimo peccatori. ater noster. Ave Maria. 

O Domine Jesu Xpiste, te deprecor propter illam amaritudinem 
quam pro me miserrimo sustinuisti in cruce, maxime quando nobilis- 
sima anima tua egressa est de corpore tuo; miserere anime mee in 
egressu suo. ater noster. Ave Maria. 


The amount of the Indulgences attached to these prayers 
varies considerably in the different engravings and in the Horae. 
Fourteen thousand years seems to be the commonest figure, 


1 Molsdorf, Holsschuitte und Schrotblatter aus Breslau. Strassburg, 1907. 
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Fic. 22 THE MASS OF ST. GREGORY 


From a Horae printed by Pigouchet, c. 1510. 
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especially in the latter source. The concession of the Indulg- 
ence is nearly always referred to St.Gregory, though other 
Popes are sometimes named as having added to or confirmed 
it. It seems hardly necessary to say that the supposition that 
any such grant of years of Indulgence could really date from 
the time of Pope Gregory the Great is quite impossible. There 
is not a word to be found about concessions in this form in any 
contemporary authority until many hundred years later. Let 
me add that the Indulgences attached to the prints do not 
always require that the above-quoted seven prayers of 
St. Gregory should be said. In many cases it is only directed 
that a certain number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys should 
be repeated kneeling before the picture—whether it be the 
Image of Pity or St. Gregory’s Mass—or some other prayer is 
given. For example the picture reproduced here and numbered 
I., which is dated by Schreiber 1460, and is very probably 
older, has an inscription stating in Dutch or low German verses 
that all who look upon this picture kneeling and thinking of 
our Saviour’s Passion, and who say three Our Fathers and 
three Hail Marys shall have fourteen thousand years Indulg- 
ence granted by Pope Gregory and confirmed by two later 
Popes.' 

But as already suggested perhaps the most interesting 
feature of these is an indication found in several of them of 
the place of the supposed vision of St. Gregory, though it 
must be confessed that the indications do not all agree. The 
commonest is one that appears in a number of German prints, 


1 See Schreiber, Manuel, n. 1462 (vol. ii. p. 96). Two of the. Indulgences 
which Mgr. de Montault has copied from French Horae of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, printed under pictures of the Mass of St. Gregory, may be quoted 
here in a footnote. The first is from a Poitiers Horae printed by Simon Vostre 
in 1491: 

Nous trouvons es escriptures que nostre benoit Sauveur Jésu Christ apparut 
une fois 4 mon Seigneur sainct Grégoire, luy estant en contemplation au secret de 
la messe. Lequel considérant que toute l’efficace de la rémission des péchez 
procédait du mérite de la Passion, donna quatorze mille ans de vray pardon 
a tous vrais confez et repentans, qui, les genoulz fléchis en terre devant la repré- 
sentacion de sa benoite passion, dévotement diront sept fois Pater noster et 
Ave Maria, avec les oraisons qui s’ensuivent. Et depuis, plusieurs autres papes y 
en ont adjouxté grande quantité, montant, comme I’on treuve par escript, a 
quarante et six mille ans ou environ. ater noster, Ave Maria, etc. 

The second is from a Horae of 1522: 

S’ensuit les sept oraisons de monseigneur sainct Grégoire, lequel a donné a 
tous vrays confés et repentans qui icelles dévotement diront, mille ans de vray 
pardon et plusieurs aultres papes y en ont adjousté tant que monte a quarante et 
six mille ans ou environ. 
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some of which seem to go back to the year 1450 or earlier. 
According to this: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ appeared to St.Gregory in Rome in the 
district [in other copies it is styled church] which men call “the gate 
of the Cross” upon the altar Jerusalem, and from the exceeding joy 
which he thereof conceived he (Pope Gregory) granted to all those, 
who upon their bended knees and with entire devotion, recite one 
Our Father and one Hail Mary before this representation, as much 
Indulgence and grace as there is in the said Church, that is to say 
fourteen thousand years; and from six and forty Popes each of whom 
gave six years Indulgence and from forty Bishops from each forty days 
Indulgence and this great privilege was confirmed by the Holy Pope 
St.Clement. Amen.! 


This statement regarding the scene of the vision is repeated 
in slightly varying forms in nearly a dozen separate prints of 
the Mass of St. Gregory, the earliest being probably that 
which I have translated. By this district or church called 
“Porta Crucis” and the altar Hierusalem, is clearly meant 
the Sessorian Basilica or, “Church of the Holy Cross in 
Jerusalem,” which was near a great gate. _ I cannot afford 
space to dwell upon the point as it deserves. But two 
things may be briefly noted, first, that Panvinio, in his 
account of the churches of Rome, printed in 1570, when 
speaking seemingly of the altar at the back of the high 
altar of the Basilica, where all the great relics were pre- 
served, refers to 137 boxes (thec@) of relics, and adds, “in 
the middle of this box (eius thece medio (sic)—? these boxes) 
is a mosaic picture of Christ which they say belonged to 
Pope Gregory.” This I note, as it might furnish a useful 
clue, though it quite probably has no bearing upon the case, 
and only refers to one particular reliquary. The second point 
is more interesting. Panvinio, at the end of his description of 
each of the churches, gives an account of the devotions 
traditionally practised there, and conspicuous amongst those 
used at the Jerusalem Basilica we find that set of seven invo- 


1 Schreiber, A/anue/, n. 1459, vol. ii., p.94. I am not responsible for the ungram- 
matical character of this statement. The fault is in the original German. 
2 « E veramente restanoancora presso la basilica le rovine del Palatium Sessorianum 
che fu certamente proprieta imperiale e da cui la vicina porta, pili tardi appellata 
maggiore, fu appeilata nei secoli piu antichi porta sessoriana.” (Armellini, Chzese di 


oma, p. 203.) 
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cations printed above under the name of the prayers of Pope 
Gregory." 

But finally I have to notice a very suggestive allusion 
which really takes us back to a time earlier than the prevalence 
of the representations of St. Gregory’s Mass. In the critical 
edition of the Mzirabilia Romae produced by G. Parthey in 
1869, the editor has included some miscellaneous and unfortun- 
ately imperfect scraps of gossip about the topography of Rome 
which occur only in one Vatican Manuscript, that numbered 
4265, and dated A.D. 1375.2, There we find a great number 
of curious references to St. Gregory, and amongst other things 
we learn the fate of the little finger miraculously seen on the 
altar of St. Peter’s through the prayers of the great Pope. 
Speaking of the Vatican Basilica, the narrator says: 


There are twenty and eight steps before the church, like as at 
St. Gregory by the Seven Floors. There also at the side is laid the 
body [of Christ] that was changed into a finger in the hands of the 


blessed Gregory. 


Further on the same account gives the following piece of 
information without unfortunately telling us clearly to what 
altar reference is made. It has been conjectured that some 
words may have been omitted by the carelessness of the 
copyist. 

In Saint Prisca is her body ; also the bodies of Aquila and Priscilla 
of whom the Apostle wrote. 

In an altar that was consecrated by Pope Gregory, to whom, 
as he sang Mass at the same, appeared an image of Christ crucified, 
in remembrance whereof Pope Urban ordained the Office of Nos 
autem, and over the same altar is’ a picture of Saint Luke of his own 
hand.* c 


1 It ought not to be overlooked that another unsupported tradition seems to 
assign the vision to Santa Maria Rotunda, the church of the Pantheon. A fifteenth 
century MS. /Yorae at Angers, as cited by Mgr. de Montault, contains the following 
inscription: ‘‘In illo tempore, quum beatus Gregorius erat in magna Roma presul, 
una die, dum cantabat missam in ecclesia que vocatur Pantheon, quando voluit con- 
secrare corpus Domini, apparuit sibi Dominus Noster Jhesus Xpistus in tali effigie 
sicut hic est depicta, et ex magna compassione quam habuit quando vidit eum in tali 
figura, concessit omnibus illis qui ante istam figuram ponerent genua in terra, dicentes 
cum devotione quinque Pater noster et quinque Ave Maria, omnes indulgentias que 
sunt quatuordecim annorum millia et omnes istas indulgentias concessit dicta figura 
dicto sancto Gregorio.” 

2 The date is given in a way which might mean that the MS. was written a few 
years later. 

% In sancta Prisca est corpus eius; item corpus Aquile et Pisce (sec) de quibus 


scripsit Apostolus. In altare quod consecravit Gregorius papa cui in eodem missam 
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Here it would seem that we are clearly upon the track of such 
historical tradition as may exist concerning the Mass of Pope 
Gregory. At the same time this does not carry us very far, 
given the difficulty of localizing the reference with any 
certainty. Mr. F. M. Nicholls, the English editor of the 
Mirabilia} suggests St. Balbina, on the ground that this church 











Fic. 3. THE MASS OF ST. GREGORY 


From a French manuscript of the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 


is believed to have been consecrated by St. Gregory, and that 
the context seems to suggest a church in the neighbourhood 


celebranti apparuit ymago crucifixi, ob cuius memoriam papa Urbanus officium /Vos 
autem (sic); et super idem altare est pictura sancte (sic) Luce de manu propria. Et 
ibi est sanctum sandalium sancti Petri. Item in eiusdem cathedra parva peccia (s?c). 
(Parthey, p. 61.) 

' Mirabilia: Urbis Romae, p. 149. 
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of the Aventine; but we really have no evidence that any 
word has been left out. The most striking detail is perhaps 
the statement that a Pope Urban instituted (this must be 
assumed, the word is lacking in the Latin) a Mass whose Introit 
is presumably Vos autem gloriari oportet in cruce Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi, It is a curious fact that some sort of Office of 
the Holy Cross was seemingly introduced by Pope Gregory XI. 
in 1377,1 and as we know that Pope Gregory’s successor was 
Urban VI., this suggests, at least as a remote possibility, that 
the Gregory, to whom was originally attributed the manifesta- 
tion of the suffering Christ, may have been another and much 
more modern Gregory, and that Pope Gregory the Great was 
only introduced in virtue of that law of Aabenti dabitur which 
presides over all popular hagiology.*” Nothing can be better 
established than the fact that the great legendary heroes 
invariably attracted to themselves dzen d’autrui, especially when 
an identity of name and office intervened to facilitate the 
process. 

The limits of space will not allow me to discuss this matter 
as it deserves, but it may perhaps be allowable to indicate 
briefly the line along which it seems likely that a solution may 
ultimately be found. The popularity of the Pieta as a subject 
both of art and devotion, which became familiar with the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, appears to have brought in 
its train the conception of the “ Man of Sorrows,” or “ Image of 
Pity.” This also, in virtue of its Eucharistic symbolism, 
acquired great vogue, and it is not improbable that the grant 
of a new Mass or the concession of some real Indulgence 
by the reigning Pope started the legend of vast apocryphal 
Indulgences which soon began to be inscribed beneath the 
pictures. Now, it is unquestionable that at this period, whole 
sheafs of extravagant Indulgences were assigned without the 
slightest foundation to the initiative of Pope Gregory the 
Great. The popular English verse treatise entitled the Stations 
of Rome, would alone supply a dozen examples.’ This 


1 See Baronius, Ad Annum. 
2 See Delehaye, Legends of the Saints. (Eng. Trans.) 


3 


¢.g. At the auter, ther Peter is don 
The pope Gregori, gaf grete pardon 
Of sunnes forgeten and others also 
XXVIII yer he gaf therto, &c. &c. 


(Zhe Stations of Rome (E.E.T.S.) ll 47—50.) 
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tendency, as I conceive, taken in connection with some vaguely 
remembered tradition of Pope Gregory’s association with 
Eucharistic miracles, and with the Trental of Masses would 
probably have afforded quite sufficient material for the 
picturesque legend which we have been studying. It is, in any 
case, always St. Gregory who is named in the Indulgence 
formulz as having been the author of the pardons connected 
with his Mass. This solution, it may be admitted, does not 
pretend to be a very clear or satisfactory one, but it must 
suffice for the nonce. Perhaps, if more precise information 
should become available, it may be possible some day to return 
to the subject with better hope of success. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


[ POSTSCRIPT.—Since this article was in type, I have noticed 
that the Eucharistic character of the subject which I have 
spoken of as “the Image of Pity” or “the Man of Sorrows” 
was fully recognized more than twenty years ago by Messrs. 
W. de Gray Birch and Henry Jenner, who_in their classified 
Index of miniatures group all these representations together 
under the general heading of “the Eucharistic Ecce Homo.” 
Two such pictures, besides a striking example of St. Gregory’s 
Mass, are to be found in MS. Harleian 2982, a book of prayers 
of unquestionably English origin written in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. That the name “Image of Pity” must, 
however, have been of early date appears from the miniature in 
MS. Royal 2, B1, referred to above (p. 311). Here the young 
King, Henry V., is kneeling before the wounded figure of our 
Saviour. The stream of Blood from His Side falls into a chalice, 
above which is the Sacred Host, while from Henry’s lips issues 
the scroll : “ PIETAS tua, Domine, operetur in me.”—H.T.] 
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—o—— 

The Eucharistic Congress. 
THE Archbishop has told us it was not without hesitation 
he agreed that the Eucharistic Congress of 1908 should be held 
in London this autumn. London, just because of its enormous 
size, is notoriously an unsuitable place for Congresses. The 
time of year, though best for visitors from the Continent, is the 
worst that could be selected from a London point of view, so 
many of its residents being away from home, and among them 
just those who might otherwise be counted on to help in the 
preparations or in giving hospitality. And the expenses would 
be considerable for Catholic England, which is not the Eldorado 
that foreign Catholics imagine. However, the venture was 
courageously made, and, now that we are on the eve of the 
Congress, the anxiety is not lest it should be a failure, but lest 
it should be too big a success—so big, that is to say, that 
numbers of applicants may have to go away discontented, 
because the tickets sold must not outnumber the seats available 
in our Cathedral and largest Hall. There is then no need to 
say anything to encourage attendances. The attractions are 
of a unique kind, and the six thousand people who have bought 
tickets are not likely to leave them unused. But it is desirable 
to impress on all who may be able in any way to take part in 
the Congress, that its primary purpose is spiritual, and that on 
its spiritual aspect they should keep their minds constantly 
fixed. 

These public demonstrations of belief [says the Archbishop in his 
Pastoral of August 15th] are but the outward representation of the 
great renewal of Faith and Love which the Congress is meant to 
awaken in the minds and hearts of all the Faithful as they think upon 
the Object which has given it birth, namely, the Adorable Sacrament 
of our Altars. We are engaged in a great and public Act of Faith, 
proclaiming aloud to the world our unswerving belief in the central 
Mystery of our Religion, the fact that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, true God and true Man, ever offers Himself as a Sacrifice on 
the Altar of our Churches, and unceasingly dwells in our Tabernacles. 
The Sacrifice of the Mass, the Real Presence—these are the facts 
which the Eucharistic Congress proclaims. 
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The Congress having this character, London is in one sense 
the most fitting place in the world to be its place of gathering, 
and of that also, the Archbishop reminds us—“ For a thousand 
years belief in the Holy Eucharist was the very heart of the 
Christianity of this country, uniting it in one pulsation with the 
whole of Christendom.” Then came the sad change. The 
Blessed Sacrament was ruthlessly banished from the many fair 
homes that had been built to receive It, and was forced to take 
refuge in hidden chambers in remote dwelling-places, whilst 
even there the worshippers assembled in fear, and often to find 
that their persecutors were upon them. Now the days of 
liberty have returned, and we may proclaim our faith in this 
most Blessed Sacrament in a gathering the like of which has 
never been seen in this country before, not even in Catholic 
times. What grounds, then, for an outburst of joy and thanks- 
giving, what necessity for that truest mode of thanksgiving, the 
resolution to make fuller and more fervent use of this Mystery 
of Divine Love, in Mass, in Holy Communion, in visits to the 
Tabernacle! 

When this aspect of the Congress is realized, it opens 
a royal way out of a difficulty which many have perhaps 
been feeling lately. It was consoling to read“that six thousand 
tickets had been sold, still, what about the far larger number 
of those who would delight to take part in the Congress but 
could not afford to pay for a five shilling ticket? After all it 
is the poor who form the vast majority of the Catholics in this 
country, and one would not like to miss them on such an 
occasion. It was a problem for the organizers, and an insoluble 
problem so far as attendance at the Cathedral functions or the 
Albert Hall meetings are concerned. For it is impossible to 
hold a Congress like this without incurring heavy expenses 
which must be met somehow, and, even as it is, the proceeds of 
the sale of tickets will fall short of what is needed for the purpose. 
When, however, we turn to the spiritual side of the Congress, 
as the Archbishop does in his Pastoral, it becomes possible to 
bring in these others in a way which will contribute effectually 
to realize its objects. On the last Sunday of the Congress 
a general Communion in all the churches is called for by the 
programme. God grant that this call may receive a magnificent 
response. What a consolation for our Holy Father the Pope, 
who takes great interest in this Congress, if we can send him 
word that thousands of Catholics in England have thus united 

VOL. CXII. Vv 
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in honouring the Blessed Sacrament. Then, too, the Arch- 
bishop gives leave for Exposition in any public church, or 
community chapel, where it is desired. Here is a further oppor- 
tunity for the multitudes of our pious Catholics to give 
expression to their devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. If the 
idea is taken up as it is almost sure to be, what spiritual benefits 
may we not expect from all those public and private prayers? 
Nor need the movement in this respect be confined to London. 
The Bishop of Salford has already exhorted his flock to join 
in, and other dioceses are not likely to be behindhand. 

With these Eucharistic rejoicings we cannot fail to connect 
our rejoicings with Pius X. over the attainment of his sacerdotal 
Jubilee. It is indeed a happy coincidence which brings the 
two so close together. In the dark days of persecution the 
Mass and the Pope were the pet aversions of their adversaries ; 
it was for both that the faithful Catholics had to suffer and 
die; and by a very natural consequence their hearts went out 
towards both with a peculiar affection. Is it not becoming that 
in this time of liberty we should blend together in thought our 
two celebrations? The coincidence is happy too for another 
reason. It was like Pius X. that he should ask his children 
throughout the world, if they wished to lay Jubilee offerings 
at his feet, to bring such offerings as, instead of increasing 
the splendid stores of the Vatican, would enable him to aid 
the many poor churches which need sacred vessels or vestments 
for the celebration of Mass. He did this partly because, as 
we know from his past life, it is his nature to strip himself to 
mitigate the privations of others; but also because he is 
impressed with the importance of multiplying Communions, 
and promoting the worship of the Blessed Sacrament. 





The Middle Ages. 


Nothing seems too bad to be said of the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, whether it be styled Medizvalism or Scholasticism. 
Some speak of it as a “delirium,” others as a “lethargy,” but 
all agree that it was as different as possible from the scientific 
enlightenment of the present day. 

It may, however, be doubted whether the modern spirit 
always shows to advantage, or bears much trace of scientific 
influence when it deals with this particular topic, and whether 
writers are not rather apt to draw a picture of the system 
they condemn, from materials supplied rather by their own 
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assumptions, than by knowledge of the real state of things 
against which they declaim. 

As an example we may consider a recent contribution to 
the Bibliothéque de Critique religieuse, a volume entitled L’£glise 
et la Science, by J. Francais, which is evidently intended for 
popular circulation. 

The author's contention is that always and everywhere 
the Christian Church has been the implacable foe of human 
enlightenment, and especially during the Middle Ages did its 
utmost to stamp out whatever threatened to generate science. 
The great instrument to effect this purpose, he tells us, was 
“Scholasticism,” and the cardinal principle of Scholasticism 
was blind acceptance of authority, and refusal to use one’s own 
reason for the discovery of truth. This he asserts again and 
again." 

But is this the truth of the matter? That in regard of 
Natural Science the men of the Dark Ages were very much 
in the dark, no one will deny. That they would not use their 
reason in the best mode they knew, to discover truth, is an idea 
which will be strange to those who are conversant with the 
history of medizval thought. Here, for instance, is the account 
which a study of the thirteenth century suggested to Cardinal 
Newman :? 


If ever there was a time when the intellect went wild, and hada 
licentious revel, it was at the date I speak:of. When was there ever a 
more curious, more meddling, bolder, keener, more penetrating, more 
rationalistic exercise of the reason than at that time? What class of 
questions did that subtle metaphysical spirit not scrutinize? What 
premiss was allowed without examination? What principle was not 
traced to its first origin and exhibited in its most naked shape? What 
whole was not analyzed? What complex idea was not elaborately 
traced out ? 


It would seem that some of those moderns who glory in the 
title of “ Scientists” are apt,when dealing with the Middle Ages, 
to indulge in what Newman styles a “licentious revel,” and to 
construct the history of medieval thought, not by carefully 
tracing out the scholastic system as the Schoolmen themselves 
understood it, but by adopting the simple principle that men 
who supposed the sun to go round the earth, and had never 
heard of Newton or Darwin, must needs have been intellectual 
simpletons, to whom any absurdity may safely be attributed. 


J. G. 


1 Pp. 25, 27, 29, &c. 2 Jdea of a University, p. 469. 
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Tyrannicides. 

Everybody knows, of course, that a favourite doctrine of Jesuit 
writers has ever been the lawfulness, and even meritoriousness, 
of assassinating obnoxious princes. This is one of those 
articles of historical faith which are so universally accepted that 
to seek further evidence in their support is commonly held to 
be superfluous, while to signify incredulity is simply ridiculous. 
But although we are familiar with such an account of the matter 
in many quarters, we must confess to being startled at meeting 
it once more in the columns of a journal which as a rule may 
rightly claim to exhibit such sobriety and scholarly temper as 
the Saturday Review.1 Speaking of the alleged Catholic plots 
against the life of Queen Elizabeth, to question the genuineness 
of which it curtly branded as “absurd,” the Saturday went on 
to declare that “in the mouth of a follower of Mariana and 
Suarez, the stock phrases about religious toleration are as 
irritating as the complaints of the Gracchi about sedition.” 

This is quite in the good old traditional style of No Popery 
controversy, and there is nothing to show that the writer knows 
anything of the authors with whose names he makes so free, 
except that they are universally credited with advocacy of king- 
killing,—and undoubtedly he would find it no easy task to find in 
their writings the doctrine he so confidently attributes to them. 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter upon an examination 
of the teachings of either Suarez or Mariana, which would bea 
long and laborious task, and for which it will be time enough 
when something definite is charged against them. Our object 
at present is to call attention to the utterances on this same 
subject of two other not less famous men, of whom strangely 
enough we never hear anything in this connection—namely 
Melancthon and Luther—both of whom unquestionably went 
far beyond anything which the utmost ingenuity can extract 
from the writings of either Mariana or Suarez. 

Writing in 1540, after the fall and death of Thomas Cromwell, 
a valuable friend to the German Reformers, Melancthon thus 
expressed himself regarding King Henry VIIL.: 





The English Tyrant has slain Cromwell and is bent on a divorce 
from Anne of Cleves. How truly has the tragedian said “‘ There is no 
more acceptable offering to God than the death of a tyrant.” May 
God inspire some stout-hearted man with this spirit ! 


Luther on his part declared that when subjects find the 
violence and tyranny of their sovereign unbearable, they are 
2 July 25, 1908. 
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justified in putting him to death as a murderer and highway- 
robber.’ 

It may safely be prophesied that had anything remotely 
resembling such sentiments been discoverable in the works of 
any Catholic or Jesuit theologian, there would have been no 


chance of the world being suffered to forget it. 
.G. 





The Worship of Artemis and the Worship of Mary. 

We are reviewing Mr. Bethune-Baker’s Nestorius in the 
present number, but an incidental remark which he made quite 
unnecessarily, and made only to reject, is worth a word of 
criticism not for its own sake, but because it has caught the 
eyes of a Westminster Gazette reviewer (August 11th), and has 
led him into a comment which is a curious instance of incon- 
sequence mistaking itself for discernment. 


There is another side to the question. Mr. Bethune-Baker 
[says the reviewer] thinks that Nestorius and his followers were not 
influenced by the fear of exaggeration in the reverence paid to the 
Virgin. It is suspicious, however, that the scene of his condemnation 
was Ephesus, where, as in many other places, the worship of the virgin 
goddess Artemis was continued in the worship of Mary. And if we 
regard subsequent developments we can hardly escape the conclusion 
that Nestorius was right and the Council wrong. Mariolatry has 
practically obscured the true doctrine of God more than all the heresies 
put together. 

If “the worship of the virgin goddess Artemis was continued 
in the worship of Mary” at Ephesus, “as in many other places,” 
how could it be suspicious that the condemnation was at 
Ephesus rather than in one of these “many other places”? 
True, at Ephesus there was, or had been some centuries earlier, 
a famous statue of Artemis which many visited, and now many 
were visiting this same city for another purpose, with the term 
Theotokos on their lips. But they did not find the term 
Theotokos at Ephesus; they brought it with them, and 
presumably would have taken it with them to one of “the 
many other” cities, had the Emperor happened to fix upon that 
other city to be the seat of the Council. Moreover, among the 
places whence they brought the term to Ephesus, Alexandria 
might reasonably claim the precedence, as its Patriarch was the 
protagonist on behalf of the term. But Alexandria was not 
noted for any special devotion to Artemis, and one wonders 


1 Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, v. 583 (Edit. 1902). 
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why this reviewer did not think of the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
and credit her with responsibility for the title given to Mary at 
Ephesus—except indeed that Alexandria would not have 
sounded so effective as Ephesus. Or will the reviewer protest 
that he was arguing from the known fact that at Ephesus there 
had been a deep-rooted “worship of Mary,” traceable back 
through the previous centuries till it merged in the previous 
worship of Artemis? If so, why did he not indicate the sources 
of his information? They are apparently unknown to scholars 
who would have welcomed the indication. Indeed, even 
superstitious Catholics might welcome the discovery that the 
“worship” of Mary could be traced back so satisfactorily to 
Apostolic times. 

But it is easy to see that his only ground for his theory is 
that Artemis was a highly-honoured pagan goddess, and Mary 
a highly-honoured Christian woman, combined with the fact 
that Artemis had once had a temple at Ephesus, whilst long 
afterwards Mary’s relation to Jesus Christ was defined at 
Ephesus. Truly a piece of reasoning of the Tenterden Steeple 
kind! Would it be too much to ask this writer to reflect that, 
whether the honour paid by Catholics to Mary is justifiable or 
not, at least it is directly and historically traceable to constant 
meditation on the character of the relation between her and her 
Son? If the Gospels are to be believed, even an Archangel was 
moved by the thought of this relation to greet her as “full of 
grace,” or, if the reviewer prefers it, as “ highly favoured.” And 
if an Archangel led in this course of pious reflection, and 
thereby supplied a vera causa for the cult, why seek a grotesque 
cause elsewhere ? 


Reviews. 


1.—NESTORIUS AND HIS TEACHING.' 
SOME years after his deposition at Ephesus, and during 
the days of his exile in Upper Egypt, Nestorius appears 
to have written in Greek, under the title of the Bazaar 
of Heraclides, an account in dialogue form of the famous 
controversy between himself and St.Cyril of Alexandria. 
The original is lost, but a Syriac version has been known 
of for some while, and quite recently Dr. Loofs drew atten- 


1 Nestorius and his Teaching: A Fresh Examination of the Evidence. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, B.D. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xvi, 232. 
Price, 4s. 6d. net. 1908. 
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tion to it in his estoriana, since which time it has 
excited some interest among the students of doctrine. A 
complete edition of this text, with a French translation, is being 
prepared by the Abbé Ermoni, but as it may be some time 
before it is ready, Mr. Bethune-Baker has been moved to 
base upon the as yet unpublished text what he describes as 
“a fresh examination of the evidence” for the teaching of 
Nestorius. This “fresh examination” leads him to the strange 
if not quite novel theory that Nestorius was not himself a 
Nestorian, but on the contrary a valiant champion of the very 
doctrine which the Council of Ephesus has always been under- 
stood to have defined. 

We cannot say that we are impressed by the author's 
arguments. It is not unusual for a scholar who has made a 
find, or is the first to pronounce on its value, to be biassed in 
favour of that version of the facts which the newly-found 
document advocates. Mr. Bethune-Baker seems to have con- 
tracted this sort of bias, to which perhaps he was further 
predisposed by the consciousness that if the theory could be 
established it would be of assistance to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Mission to the Nestorian Christians of Urmi. But 
the very grotesqueness of the suppositiomthat Nestorius held 
what the Council condemned him for not holding, whilst Cyril 
did not hold what the Council praised him for holding, should 
have made him suspect that he had not caught correctly the 
argument of the Bazaar of Heraclides. Nor is Nestorius’s 
language in this treatise so clear that one can be thus certain 
of his meaning. Indeed—though one has often the feeling that 
the heresiarch’s meaning might be easier to follow if one had 
before one the entire text instead of Mr. Bethune-Baker’s 
extracts—what chiefly impresses in the cited passage is the 
obscurity of the reasoning. Of course Nestorius could not 
disregard conceptions and terms which were universally accepted, 
and he was constrained to maintain that in some sense there was 
unity of person in the God-Man; but what was the character 
of the union from which it resulted, was it physical or moral ? 
The contention of Cyril was that it was physical (€vwors puowxy), 
that of Nestorius that it was moral (cvvdgea). So at least 
SS. Celestine and Cyril, so the Fathers of Ephesus understood 
him; and that they, understood him rightly we may see at 
once by comparing the Anathematisms of Cyril with the 
counter-Anathematisms with which Nestorius replied to them. 
In the former St. Cyril gives a plain straightforward statement 
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of the orthodox doctrine; in the latter Nestorius, who if he 
were as orthodox as Mr. Bethune-Baker imagines need have 
felt no difficulty in signing Cyril’s propositions, opposes to them 
one by one other propositions which, though persistently raising 
false issues and striving to fix on his opponent the reproach of 
Apollinarianism, are all in the direction of the doctrine he is 
now said to have repudiated. Take the first pair of Anathe- 
matisms as a specimen of this: 





CYRIL. 


If any one does not confess 
that Emmanuel is truly God, and 
consequently that the Holy Virgin 
is truly the Theotokos, inasmuch 


NESTORIUS. 

If any one says that He who is 
Emmanuel is truly God and not 
rather that He is God with us, 
meaning thereby that He united 


Himself to a nature like . ours 
which He received from the Virgin 
Mary, and dwelt in, or says that 
Mary is the Mother of the Word 
of God, and not Mother of Him 
who is Emmanuel; or says that 
the very Word of God was changed 
into flesh which He received 
that He might cause His Godhead 
to be visible. A. S. 


as she gave birth according to the 
flesh to Him who was the Word of 
God made flesh. A. S. 


Here Cyril is perfectly clear ; Emmanuel, ze. Christ, zs truly 
God, and Mary is truly Mother of God because she bore according 
to the flesh Him who is truly God. But Nestorius refuses the 
proposition, “Christ zs truly God,” and maintains that God the 
Son merely “united to Himself by dwelling in it a nature 
formed in the womb of the Virgin”; and then in strict logic 
refuses to Mary the title of Theotokos, allowing her only to be 
called the Mother of Him who is Emmanuel. Moreover, he 
suggests that Cyril’s doctrine would involve a change of the God- 
head into flesh. The root-error of Nestorius appears in the last 
clause of his first counter-Anathematism. He always assumes 
that a physical union of two natures in one Person must involve 
the conversion of one nature into the other. Hence his denial 
of the orthodox doctrine, and hence, too, his persistent con- 
tention, in spite of Cyril’s repeated protests, that the latter held 
this doctrine of conversion and so was an Apollinarian heretic. 
This is what Mr. Bethune-Baker overlooks, but if a student of 
the Bazaar of Heraclides will keep it well in mind, he may see, 
even from the selections given in the volume before us, that 
Nestorius, though wrapping it up in frequent ambiguities, is 
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still maintaining in that work of his later days the doctrine 
traditionally associated with his name. 

One criticism on the doctrine of Mr. Bethune-Baker himself. 
On p. 99 he pleads-on behalf of Nestorius that he was trying to 
think out the meaning of the Church’s doctrine whilst the others 
were content with a form of words. Referring to the orthodox 
doctrine he writes as follows : 


It was decided that, though our Lord’s human nature had no 
personality of its own (but only the personality of the Word), He had 
nevertheless a human will. . . . We have got a form of sound words ; 
but is not “ will” one of the chief notes of “personality”? If “man” 
without individuality is conceivable, can we say the same of “ will”? 
Or can we feel security in the old theological explanation that the will 
belongs not to the “ person” but to the “ nature”? Theology, like all 
other sciences, may fairly claim a language of its own, but when that 
language is incapable of being translated into the language of intelligent 
and well-informed men and women, it ceases to fulfil any useful function 
beyond that of registering an smpasse. 


Given that theological language has been reduced to that 
incapability, it would surely be of no use at all, for what is the 
use of registering an zmpasse? But we cannot suppose that 
Nestorius himself would have taken up this ground. If “ will” 
belongs to “person” and ot to “ nature,’ one would like to 
know if it is possible to construct a tenable defence of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. But is it not Mr. Bethune-Baker, 
not the theologians—the Catholic theologians at least—who can 
be charged with resting satisfied with words without a thinkable 
meaning? At all events the latter would say that the term 
“belong” is used equivocally in Mr. Bethune-Baker’s question. 
“Will,” they would say, “belongs” to “nature’ 
that it is an element, and the chief one, in rational nature, but 
“belongs” to “ person” as to the subsistent whole which owns the 
nature and all its parts, as components of its self-hood. For 
they distinguish between the totality and the component 
elements of any subsistent being, as between the soul and body 
which are component parts, and the totality which is the man, 
or between the wings and legs which are components, and 
the bird which is a subsistent totality. And this presupposed, 
they would term the totality, if reason and will were not among 
its components, a sudststentia, but if these were among them, 
a person. According to this philosophy, which the early con- 
troversies on the Incarnation were elaborating, the human 
nature being assumed by God the Son, remained distinct as a 
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nature, but entered as a component into the Divine personality. 
But if “will” belongs to “ person” in Mr. Bethune-Baker’s sense, 
how can he avoid the conclusion that in the Trinity there are 
three distinct wills ? 


2—THE DEFENCE OF THE SEVEN 
SACRAMENTS.! 


It is well that we should have Henry VIII.’s Assertio 
Sacramentorum in a convenient form, and this Father Louis 
Donovan has furnished. He sets side by side the text in its 
original Latin, and in a version which, though proximately he 
takes it from an Irish edition, was apparently made by one 
Richard Webster in the year 1687, that is, in the reign of 
James II. He also gives the two introductory chapters on 
Indulgences and the Papacy, the Letters with regard to it inter- 
changed between Henry VIII. and Leo X., together with a 
Synopsis of the whole, a bibliography, and discussions of the 
authorship, purpose, and value of the treatise. This curious 
treatise, in which the Royal author, a decade or so before his 
final separation from the Catholic Church, provided with his 
own hands weapons that could afterwards be effectively used 
against him, has enjoyed a two-faced popularity. On _ its 
appearance, being written by a King and in defence of the 
Church against an heresiarch with whom other sovereigns were 
temporizing for political purposes, it was received with delight by 
the Catholics, especially by the Roman Court—though whether 
Leo X. really shed tears of joy over it may be doubted. Later, 
when Henry had apostatized, he and his adherents kept an 
intelligible silence about it, but the Catholics found an equally 
intelligible pleasure in citing it. Were it not for its authorship 
there is no reason to suppose that the treatise would have lived. 
It is, indeed, a clear and sound exposition of the Church’s 
doctrine, but it has no special merits of style or argument. 
Though it has been questioned, its authorship cannot be 
reasonably doubted. Probably the King had the materials 
supplied him, to a greater or less extent, by Fisher or others, 
nor was there any reason why he should not. But it was he 
who composed the treatise itself, and it bears unmistakably the 

1 Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, or Defence of the Seven Sacraments. By 
Henry VIII., King of England. Re-edited with an Introduction by the 


Rev. Louis Donovan, S.T.L. With Preface by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 480. Price 8s. net. 1908. 
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stamp of his direct and brow-beating manner. Besides, his 
motive for publishing it implies this, since whatever 
professions he may make cf a filial longing to defend his 
Mother Church from a foul blasphemer, it is difficult not to 
believe that his real aim was to force the Holy See into giving 
him a spiritual title to match those enjoyed by the leading 
European sovereigns. We know that he had been asking for 
such a title, and that some reluctance to grant it had been 
shown. A book like the Assertio would be a considerable 
support to his claim, for how could a sovereign learned enough 
to put to confusion such a troublesome pest as Luther be 
denied such a title as “ Defender of the Faith”? 

Father Donovan has brought together a large number of 
quotations to substantiate the different points for which he 
contends in his introductory chapters, and he trusts they may be 
useful, pleading that “it has cost him time and labour to bring 
them together.” In face of such a plea one does not like to find 
fault, still one cannot but remark that if some are useful, 
most are of no use at all. What for instance is the use 
of citing nineteenth century writers like Audin, Miss Allies, 
Rohrbacher, Moberly and others, simply. as stating that 
Henry VIII. was the author of the treatise? In an Introduc- 
tion of this sort one looks for the historical evidence on which 
these or others relied, and that suffices. 


3—THE SAINT OF THE EUCHARIST.! 


The Saint of the Eucharist is described by Father Oswald 
as “adapted from the French of the Most Rev. Father Louis- 
Antoine de Porrentruy, Definitor-General of the Order of Friars- 
Minor Capuchins.” The circumstances under which Father de 
Porrentruy wrote this French Life give the book a topical interest. 
Leo XIII., who took great interest in the Eucharistic Congresses, 
in 1897 issued the Brief Providentissimus Deus by which he 
assigned St. Paschal as the Patron Saint of their work. 


Having often [he says] bestowed commendation on the Eucharistic 
Congresses, we now, animated by hopes of their yielding in future 
still more encouraging results, esteem it fit and opportune that a 


1 The Saint of the Eucharist, St. Paschal Baylon. By Father Oswald 
Staniforth, O.S.F.C. London: Washbourne, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 1908. 
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heavenly Patron be assigned to them from amongst those Saints who 
distinguished themselves more especially by their love towards the most 
august Sacrament of the Altar. 

Now in the glorious ranks of those the ardour of whose piety 
towards the great Mystery of the Faith was more evident and over- 
flowing, Paschal Baylon holds a prominent place; for, being gifted 
with a soul which aspired above all things to Heaven, after having 
passed his youth in spotless innocence, tending flocks, he embraced 
a severer mode of life, entering the Order of Minors of the Strict 
Observance, and from the contemplation of the Holy Eucharist he 
derived that science and wisdom which placed him, although formerly 
an unpolished and illiterate man, in a position to solve the most 
difficult questions of the faith, and even to write learned and pious 
books. He, likewise, having publicly and openly asserted the truth 
of the Eucharist among heretics, suffered many grievous persecutions, 
and imitating the martyr, Tarcisius, was also frequently threatened with 
death. Finally, he appears to have retained his great devotion even in 
death ; for it is said that, when laying on his bier, he twice opened his 
eyes at the elevation of the two Sacred Species. 


St. Paschal Baylon was not among the most conspicuous 
of the saints, but many, after reading these words of Leo XIII, 
wished to know something of his life. It was to meet this want 
that the Father Definitor-General set himself to prepare the 
volume of which the present is an adaptation. He had already 
in hand two Lives, of which one at least was by a companion of 
St. Paschal, and perhaps the other too (but he is a little casual 
on this point); and it was his good fortune to have his search 
rewarded by the discovery of a copy in seven volumes of the 
Processus Canonizationis Beati Paschalis Baylon. These are 
the principal authorities on which he relies, and though in some 
places we could have wished for a critical discussion of their 
value, they furnish undoubtedly first-hand evidence. The 
statement, for instance, that the Saint—who was a humble, 
uninstructed lay-Brother drawn to the religious life from the 
care of mountain sheep—could solve the most difficult questions 
of faith, is based on the assurance of Father John Ximenes, 
the writer of one of the two early Lives of the Saint, and the 
person to whom he gave these solutions. 





























Short Notices. 


—— 


WE are promised in the near future by the Catholic Truth Society, a series 
of penny Handbooks on the religions of the world, which is intended to 
assist Catholics to understand a subject much confused by Rationalists, 
viz., the relation of the many false and imperfect religions, past and present, 
with that which is final and true. A similar series on a larger scale has already 
begun to appear in France, being edited by two professors of the Grand 
Séminaire de Meaux. The first volume, by M. ’Abbé A. Bros, is entitled 
La Religion des peuples non-civilisés (Lethielleux), and deals scientifically 
with the various forms of savage creeds and cults. Starting with a chapter 
on the psychology of the savage, a useful corrective to the theories which 
are based on mere superficial resemblances, the author treats in successive 
chapters of Animism, Magic, The Gods, Worship, Taboos, Totemism, 
Mythology, and the connection between “savage” religions and those of 
primitive man. A final chapter is devoted to pointing out the permanence 
and force of the religious needs which are thus variously exemplified. 
English readers will find the theories of Fraser, Tylor, Herbert Spencer, 
Lang, and Lord Avebury, adequately discussed in this scholarly and inter- 
esting treatise. 

La Ligue Francaise Antimaconnique is showing commendable literary 
activity. In July, we noticed a volume published under its auspices—Za 
Plan de la Franc-Magonnerie en Italie et en France—and now the fourth 
edition of a larger work is to hand, Le Pouvoir Occulte contre la France 
(Librairie Emmanuel Vitte : 3.50 fr.), by M. Copin-Albancelli, an ex-Mason, 
who has studied the question for twenty-four years. The problem to be 
explained is how an organization mustering no more than 30,000 members 
has managed to secure the domination of France. The French Parliament 
consists of some 900 politicians, taking senators and deputies together ; of 
these, according to the calculations of our author, more than half are 
Freemasons. But if their representation were in proportion to their 
numbers, there should only be three instead of 450. Now, nothing in the rank 
and file of Freemasonry can account for this amazing fact. In the ordinary 
lodges there is no such preponderance of wealth, or influence or intellect 
as would explain such a disproportionate grasp of power. The author 
therefore looks beyond ordinary Masonry to the inner council which 
directs the whole campaign. Here, unfortunately, his personal testimony 
ceases : he was on the point of being initiated into the higher grades, when 
his honesty compelled him to refuse, from that source, further knowledge 
of an organization which he was already determined to attack. But he 
marshals his facts and arranges his proofs in such a way that we are 
shown clear traces of the existence of a Hidden Power with a definite and 
permanent policy, a Power which uses Freemasonry both as an instrument 
and a disguise. M. Copin-Albancelli urges that no chance association of 
men united only by a common aim could have persistently pursued that 
aim for over two hundred years. It is the work of a people, patient yet 
fanatical. We are not told in the present volume what that race is, but a 
sequel is promised and advertised, the title of which—Za Conjuration juive 
contre le Monde chrétien—leaves no doubt about the matter. Until we see 
that sequel, of course, we cannot judge whether the author has established 
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his case. Meanwhile, his present book is a vigorous, indeed somewhat 
explosive, exposition of a situation which is sufficiently grave. There is 
desperate need in France for some effective combination of the forces of 
right if the Red Terror is not to be re-enacted. 

We are glad to see that a new edition, or, to speak more accurately, a 
reprint of Cardinal Vaughan’s The Young Priest (Burns and Oates, 5s. net), 
has been called for. It was first published in 1904, and, as Mgr. John 
Vaughan, who edited it, tells us, its composition occupied the declining years 
of the Cardinal’s life. It reflects admirably the tender and simple piety 
which animated him, and the experience which he had gained during long 
years as an ecclesiastical Superior. 

By the issue of a third volume, dealing with the Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles, M. Abbé E. Jacquier has marked another stage in the progress 
of his useful Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament (Lecoffre, 3.50 fr.), 
the first two volumes of which, dated 1903 and 1905, we noticed in the latter 
year. His leisurely advance has enabled the learned author to take 
advantage of the latest assured results of Bible study. He himself, as is 
natural, is in favour of the traditional orthodox views—the strict historicity 
of the Acts, their rightful ascription to St. Luke the author of the third 
Gospel, and the composition by St. Peter of the second Epistle that bears his 
name. But the various theories of opponents are fairly set forth and 
discussed, and the Professor’s conservatism is far from being blind. 

The tireless pen of Father David Bearne, S.J., has followed up his first 
volume of Zales of the Bright Ages by a second—Sanctity’s Romance, 
Vol. II. (Burns and Oates, 2s.). The Bright Ages, needless to say, are not 
those lit by electricity and incandescent mantles, but the days when the 
light of faith made the unseen world very plain to an undivided Christendom. 
Father Bearne relates the history or episodes in the lives of various holy 
people in a vivid yet simple style, and draws attention to the lessons they 
teach in a manner both persuasive and free from all exaggeration. This 
should be a valuable addition to the prize-lists of our schools. 

The life of the first novice of the Order of the Good Shepherd in 
England has an historical interest on that account alone, but it was well 
worth writing for intrinsic reasons. It is entitled A Conversion and a 
Vocation (Art and Book Co., 2s. net), and narrates the history of Sophia 
Ryder, daughter of the Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, who was born in 
1817, converted in 1846, and became a Good Shepherd nun in 1849. She, 
with her brother George and his wife, were among the first and worthiest 
fruits of the Tractarian movement. She died in 1901, after a life of heroic 
charity in the exercise of her vocation. 

Another outcome of the Tractarian movement, viz., the Catholic 
publishing firm of Burns and Oates, is described for us in a little illustrated 
pamphlet by Mr. Wilfrid Wilberforce (The House of Burns and Oates). 
Therein we learn a great deal that is interesting about the foundation and 
business of the firm, one item of news, especially, exciting our keenest 
anticipations, viz., that the firm will publish, before the year is over, a Life of 
St. Ignatius by the late Francis Thompson. Mr. Wilberforce has given us 
a worthy if too slight a memorial of an institution that has done much for 
Catholicity since the eventful year of 1847. 

A penny tract on Pastor Chiniquy has long been a desideratum, the 
works of this notorious slanderer being widely used to excite ill-feeling 
against the Catholic clergy. The Catholic Truth Society has got together 
some trustworthy information about him, out of which Father Sydney 
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Smith, S.J., has drawn up an account of his career which, as was to be 
expected, does not turn out to have been creditable. 

The ninth and tenth books of Father d’Almeida’s Historia Aethiopiae 
(Rome: De Luigi, 25.00 fr.), which we owe to the careful editing of Father 
Beccari, S.J., set before us the Abyssinian Mission at the height of its 
prosperity in 1628, and in the short, bitter (1635) agony, during which its 
missionaries were exterminated, its organization destroyed, and its converts 
scattered and slain. It is a sad but fascinating story, told with sufficient 
detail to make it extremely vivid and convincing. Records are given of the 
martyrdoms of some seventeen of the principal missionaries and converts. 
Besides this a host of details concerning the civil and political history of 
Upper Egypt four hundred years ago, which are not to be found elsewhere, 
and are sufficiently important to have induced the Italian Government to 
assist Father Beccari in the publication, so that he offers this fine volume at 
a remarkably low price. An ample Index happily concludes this part of 
Father Beccari’s labours. 
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